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CHAPTER I. 

TV 1 R. TREL AWNEY was in his garden, 
-LfA walking up and down beside the 
beech-tree hedge. There was a pathway 
there that had been worn by his feet, for 
both in winter and summer it was the spot 
of all his garden that he loved the best : a 
favourite walk, sheltered by this thick hedge 
from the east winds, yet standing high, and 
open to the west, and commanding on that 
side a pleasant view across a cultivated 
country, rich in meadow land and trees. 
There were few days of the year on which, 
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4 DORCAS. 

for half an hour at least, if for no more^ 
you anight not find Mr. Trelawney here, 
deliberately pacing to and fro ; for he was a 
man who liked the companionship of his^ 
own thoughts, and the sense of security that 
is lost when we walk in the haunts of other 
men. 

He was a reserved, gentle, studious man 
of forty, or a little under ; simple in manners- 
and in mind ; one who did not know much . 
of the ways of the world, but lived quietly 
absorbed in his own world of books — 
Homer and Horace, Plato and Sophocles, 
being nearer and more familiar friends to 
him than the men whose living faces he saw 
round him, and whose voices sounded in his 
ears. Often, walking up and down the 
pathway by the beech-tree hedge, he would 
entertain his solitude by reciting aloud from 
the authors that he knew so well — *' talk- 
ing gibberish to himself — poor dear — by the 
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hour together," as his housekeeper would 
sometimes say, shaking her kind head com- 
passionately while she described her master's 
vagaries to some neighbour over a cup of 
tea. " And yet as quiet a gentleman, and 
^s civil," she would add, " as any ten miles 
round, and one as never says so much as a 
quick word to you. It's always — * Just as 
jou please, Mrs. Markham,' and — *You 
know best, Mrs. Markham,' from one year's 
•end to another." 

It was about fifteen years ago since Mr. 
Trelawney had come from Oxford to this 
house in Shepton where he now lived, 
and though then only three or four and 
twenty he had almost at once begun to 
adopt the retired habits of a student. At 
that time his mother was alive, a high bred 
and rather cold-natured woman ; and the 
mother and son had lived together for 
twelve years. During all these years the 
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house, in spite of its having a mistress at the 
head of it, had scarcely been a less dull or 
quiet one than it was now. Mrs. Trelawney 
was a woman who held herself rather above 
her neighbours. She had been a deans 
daughter ; she was the widow of a man who, 
though not rich, had been of good family, 
and it pleased her to look down upon the 
village society amidst which circumstances 
had given her her abode, — upon the common- 
place vicar and his buxom wife, — upon the 
gossipping country doctor, — even upon the 
few magnates of the place, wealthy and 
for the most part unintellectual, whose 
neighbourly hospitalities she had rarely con- 
descended to receive. 

Such a woman of course could not be 
popular in a country village, and Mrs. 
Trelawney accordingly had had few friends 
in Shepton who either enjoyed her so- 
ciety much while she was living, or mourn- 
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ed her greatly when she was dead. But 
yet in a certain way she was regretted, for 
she had been felt to be a credit to the place ; 
and when a short time after her death the 
question of whether, now that she was gone, 
her son would seek another home for him- 
self was laid to rest by his application to 
the vicar's wife for help to provide himself 
with a housekeeper, the hearts of the Shep- 
tonians felt quite a little glow of gratitude, 
and Mr. Trelawney, had he chosen, might 
have made himself, for a time, at any rate, 
the favourite of the village. 

But unfortunately he did not care for 
popularity. It was in vain that the vicar 
and half-a-dozen other kind-hearted neigh- 
bours told him with well meant cordiality 
that he must mix a little more with them 
now : he thanked them for their hospitality, 
but leTt their invitations unaccepted. 

" My dear sir, you ought to get a wife to 
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stir you up a little,'* the vicar said to him 
with a laugh one day ; but at this suggestion 
Mr. Trelawney's self-possession fairly left 
him. " God forbid I" he hastily ejaculated ; 
and the vicar, I regret to say, was so tickled 
at the reply that by the time four and 
twenty more hours were over there was hard- 
ly a pair of ears in Shepton that had not 
heard it, nor a fair bosom that it had not 
caused to swell with indignation. 

I am afraid that after the utterance of 
these inexcusable words Mr. Trelawney fell 
terribly in public estimation. In fact he was 
an unsocial man ; very gentle, meaning well 
to everyone, but essentially a man who 
loved his kind best at a distance. Possibly 
society of a better kind than could be got in 
Shepton might have had charms for him, 
but he was too indifferent to go in search of 
it. He had grown accustomed to the life he 
led, and felt no desire for a keener or more 
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exciting happiness than what it gave hiin. 
He had been fond of his mother and his 
mother's company. Her refined manner 
and clear calm mind had been pleasant to 
his taste. In the years that they had lived to- 
gether she had become his ideal — the only 
one he had — of womanhood, and he had felt 
her loss more than he had ever felt the loss 
of any other living thing. But as for 
supplying her place with some other woman 
— a wife chosen from amongst the be- 
flounced and bedizened maidens of Shep- 
ton, a flighty girl who would chatter 
nonsense to him, and strum on the piano, 
and meddle with his writing-table, and, 
worse than all, perhaps bring screaming in- 
fants into the world — the thought, if he had 
ever for a moment entertained it, would 
have made him shudder. Better eternal 
solitude than a companion such as this 1 He 
was a man who wanted no wife, who had no 
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right indeed to marry, for he had married 
whatever he had of heart already to the 
books upon his library shelves, — to the life 
of a past world, — to some classic woman, or 
score of women (if to anything womanly at 
all), dead a thousand years ago. The Greek 
plays over which he pored, and to which he 
wrote notes that one day, when his hair 
should be grey, he hoped would see the 
light, were more to him than wife and 
children. 

He was thinking out some knotty point 
in his work to-day as he paced up and 
down his favourite walk, ranging evidence 
in his mind, weighing probabilities, hardly 
conscious that the sun was shining on him, 
or the west wind blowing. It was ten 
o'clock in the morning of a summer day. 
The postman had come up to the house a little 
while ago, but he had brought no letter for 
Mr, Trelawney : he had only brought one 
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letter for Mrs. Markham, the housekeeper, 
which had contained ill news apparently, 
for the poor soul began to cry as she read 
it. 

She was still crying, standing at the operf 
door with her apron every few moments go- 
ing up to her eyes, when half an hour later 
Mr. Trelawney came in from his walk. She 
was waiting to intercept him as he re-enter- 
ed the house, and with red eyes and a face 
full of grief she accosted him as he came 
up. 

" I'm sorry to trouble you, sir, but — but 
I've had some bad news," she said, apolo- 
getically, with a catch in her voice. 

'' Bad news ? I am sorry for that," Mr* 
Trelawney answered kindly, standing still 
at once. 

*' Yes, sir. I've had a letter from my 
sister — or at least not from my sister (poor 
dear, I wish it was !) ; it's my niece that 
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writes, and — and — " with a burst of tears, 
^' her poor mother's dying !" 

"Your niece's mother?" said Mr. Tre- 
lawney, hesitatingly, not quite following the 
relationship. 

" Yes, sir, that's my sister — my youngest 
lister. She and me — we're the only ones 
left. She's a widow, sir. She had a nice 
little milliner's business in the Borough, for 
her husband, you see, died the year that 
Letty was born " 

It was a little confusing to Mr. Trelaw- 
ney, but he was very sorry. 

" You would like to go and see her, would 
you not ?" he said at once. " Yes, of course ; 
go as soon as you can. And whatever 
money you would like " 

But Mrs. Markham did not want any 

money. Her only two troubles were lest 

» 

she might not find her sister still alive, and 
lest Martha, her help in the kitchen, should 
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fail during her absence in cooking chops and 
steaks. From one of these anxieties Mr. 
Trelawney did what he could to relieve her ; 
for the relief of the other he could only 
give her his grave good wishes. 

"She is a valuable woman — a very ex- 
cellent woman. I am really very sorry for 
her," he went on presently to his study 
thinking to himself. Perhaps in a general 
wa}^ he kept the troubles of this mortal 
life at a considerable distance from him ; but- 
yet his nature was a kindly one, and distress 
when it was brought close to him made him 
uneasy. " I hope she will be in time to see 
the poor creature. There will be no good in 
it, of course, but she will look upon it as a 
consolation. People in her class always do^ 
I believe. It is natural, no doubt, very 
natural," he said to himself, gently and 
pityingly, but yet with a certain feeling^ 
almost of contempt. And then he sat down 
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at his desk, and brought out his manuscript 
from its drawer. Of what moment were 
the lives and deaths of a hundred milliners 
in the Borough, compared with the settle- 
ment of that great question about the use of 
Greek points ? He took up his pen, and be- 
gan to read over the last sentences that he 
had written ; and Mrs. Markham had made 
her journey up to town, and was sitting and 
crying by her sister's bed, before a second 
thought of her or her troubles had crossed 
Mr. Trelawney's mind. 

About a week had passed after this day, 
when one afternoon a knock came to the 
study door, and, on Mr. Trelawney calling 
to the knocker to enter, a black-robed 
figure came mournfully into the room, and 
dropped a curtsey with a tragic face. 

" Oh, Mrs Markham 1" exclaimed Mr. 
Trelawney, a little startled by this appari- 
tion. 
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" Yes, sir, it's me," said the housekeeper, 
faintly, 

" Did you find ? But I am afraid I 

need not ask " 

He looked at her black gown, and 
stopped. 

'* No, sir. She's gone." Her handker- 
chief went to her eyes. 

" Poor thing. I hope you saw her ?" 

" Oh yes, sir, thank God ; me and Letty, 
we were both with her. It was a very 
happy ending, sir." 

" Well, that will be a comfort to you, 
Mrs. Markham." 

" It is, sir, it's a great comfort. She suf- 
fered so that, if it wasn't for Letty, one 
would hardly have wished to keep her. 
But it's hard to lose a mother, sir." 

^' Very hard — very. Is Letty your sister's 
child ?" 

" Yes, sir, and a good girl, poor thing." 
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"And is she — what does she do, I mean ? 
Does she go out to service ?" 

" Ah, sir, that's the difficulty. She's deli- 
cate. She's not fit for a common service. 
She's been helping her mother, you see, 
sir, with the millinery." 

" Well, can she not go on with that sort 
of thing ?" 

*'I suppose she must, sir, — but she's 
young — she's only fifteen, and a child of that 

age alone in London But I mustn't bother 

you with our troubles, sir." 

'*You don't bother me, Mrs. Markhara. 
I am only sorry that I — that I am so little 
able to give you any help. Unless there 
was anything you could think of your- 
self?" 

"Well, sir," with a little hesitation, "I 
almost had it in my mind — 'if you'd not think 
it a great liberty — I was wanting very much 
to ask you if you thought you'd mind my 
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having her here for a week or two, just till 
we had time to look about us." 

*' Certainly not, Mrs. Markham," 
I'm sure, sir, you're very good. You 
see, sir, if I could get her into some place in 
Shepton it would be such an ease to my 
mind." 

" Of course it would." 

*' She's a genteel-looking girl, and if Mrs. 
Harrowby, or Mrs. Gillott, or any of the 
ladies were to be wanting a maid " 

''I have no doubt you will be able to 
hear of somethins; after a little while. 
Her coming here is a very good thought 
of yours. I am glad it has occurred to 
you." 

"I am sure, sir, I don't know how to 
thank you." 

" You had better send for her at once. 
Where is the poor girl now ?" 

*' Well, sir, there were some kind neigh- 

VOL. I. c 
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hours that offered her a bed for a night or 
two, and she's gone to them." 

" If you wrote to her by this evening's 
post perhaps she would be able to come to 
you to-morrow ?" 

'Tm sure she would, sir, and glad to do 
it. And I thank you gratefully — I thank 
you with all my heart," said the housekeeper, 
and brought the interview to an end with a 
relieved face. 

It was two days after this that, as Mr. 
Trelawney was walking in his garden, 
his eye was caught by an unfamiliar sight — 
the slight figure of a girl dressed in black, 
standing with a basket on her arm gather- 
ing peas. "Who is this?" was his first 
thought as his attention was arrested by her, 
and then, " Oh, it must be Mrs. Markham's 
niece," he recollected, and meeting the 
housekeeper presently as he was returning 
to his study he asked her if the girl had 
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come. During these two days the matter 
had slipped entirely from his memory. He 
was at most times too absent to retain small 
unimportant domestic facts and dates in his 
mind, and sometimes, being a kindly-natured 
man, unwilling to give pain, his unintention- 
al forgetfulness vexed him ; for he did not 
despise his fellow-creatures, nor voluntarily 
withdraw himself from taking an interest in 
them, but merely forgot them (being at the 
same time rather ashamed of forgetting them) 
because his mind was full of other things. 

''Yes, sir. She came last night," Mrs. 
Markham replied, in answer to his question ; 
and a few hours afterwards he met the girl 
walking with her aunt on the road to the 
village, and stopped to speak to her. Letty 
was going to pass him with a curtsey, and 
with her eyes upon the ground, when his 
address arrested her. 

" This is your niece, Mrs. Markham ?" he 

c2 
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asked. And then he turned to her. *'Iam 
glad to see you. It will be a great pleasure 
to your aunt to have you here," he said. 

"Thank you, sir," the girV answered, sim- 
ply, lifting a pair of gentle and timid 
blue eyes for a moment to his face. 

'* Tm sure, sir, if she could tell you, you'd 
know she thanked you," Mrs. Markhara 
struck in, quickly. 

*' You don't look very strong," Mr. Tre- 
lawney said. " I hope it may do you good 
to be in the country." And then with a 
little bend of his head he passed on. 

"Now it hasn't been very formidable, 
has it?" exclaimed Mrs. Markham, triumph- 
antly, as soon as he was out of hearing. 

*' No, — not exactly. What a nice gentle- 
man he seems !" said Letty, half under her 
breath. 

" Yes, he's a nice gentleman, and a quiet 
one ; and just as he is now you'd find him, 
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Lett}^ if you were stopping here from the 
beginning of the year to the end of it. But 
of course you won't know much about that," 
added Mrs. Markham, quickly. 

''' No, of course not," Letty meekly an- 
swered ; and they went on to the house. 

She was a neat-handed and quick-footed 
little maiden. Before many days had passed 
Mr. Trelawney began to notice her light 
step about the house. Mrs. Markham's 
own footstep was not a light one, for Mrs. 
Markham was of a portly figure, as it was 
right for a housekeeper to be, and Mar- 
tha's movements in the kitchen were 
elephantine ; the springy step that began to 
come upon the stairs was quite unlike that 
of either of these excellent women. A light 
step going to and fro, a childish voice that 
sometimes broke into merry laughter, and 
sometimes into little bursts of song (arrested 
now and then by sudden reverent recoUec- 
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tion of the place in which she was, or of the 
mother so lately dead, yet never so arrested 
long), these were the things that, as the days 
went on, Mr. Trelawney began to hear about 
his house. And, as they fell upon his ear, 
he rather liked them. To have had the 
burden laid upon himself of in any 
degree looking after a creature of Letty's 
age would have indescribably embarrassed 
and perplexed him, but the simple con- 
sciousness that a bit of young happy life was 
in the house gave him a certain sense of 
pleasure. 

Sometimes, though not often, he would 
come personally across the girl, and 
would speak a few words to her. She was 
pretty in a fragile, delicate way, and when 
he addressed her the colour would shyly 
flush to her face, and generally, a little 
afraid of disturbing her, he would merely 
say a sentence — a brief " Good morning," — 
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a comment on the weather, and then 
pass on. But once or twice, during the 
first weeks that she spent under his roof, he 
spoke a little more to her than this. One 
day he found her sitting in a retired corner 
of the garden with a book upon her knees, 
and the sight of the book rather than of 
herself drew him a few yards out of his way 
towards her. 

" Are you fond of reading ? What book 
is that you have got ?" he asked her, and 
stretched his hand out to take the volume. 

She flushed as usual, and resigned it to him 
without speaking. 

" Oh, Don Quixote," he said. " Do you 
like Don Quixote ?" 

" Yes, sir," she answered, shyly. 

"You find it very funny, I suppose? 
Well, it is a very great book ; perhaps you 
may understand it some day. You can't do 
better than read good books ;" and he gave 
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it back to her. " Do you like sitting reading 
out here ?" 

" Oh yes, sir !" she answered, eagerly. 

*' You never lived in the country before, 
did you ?' 

"Never, sir." 

'* Then everything must be very new to 
you. I hope you will enjoy it, and get 
stout and strong." 

And then he nodded and turned away. 

"She has a pretty, delicate face," he 
thought to himself. "It seems almost a 
pity to turn her into a lady's-maid. I should 
think it would be a great deal better for her 
to stay here quietly with her aunt." 

He thought this to himself; and a few 
days later he said abruptly to the house- 
keeper — 

"Mrs. Markham, why should you not 
keep Letty here with yourself, for a time? 
It would be a great deal better for her, I 
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should think, than being thrown amongst 
strangers. I suppose, if she were to stay, 
you could find something for her to do ?'* 

** Oh, sir, you're too good ! It would 
be the making of her," replied Mrs. Mark- 
ham, earnestly. 

'* She seems such a nice deft little thing. 
It is pleasant to see her about the place. I 
should be very glad to have her stay, if you 
would like it ; and — I don't know about 
wages, but whatever you think she ought to 
have " 

" We needn't speak of that yet, sir. It 
will be plenty of time presently to think 
about that." 

"No, no — let her have something to 
begin with, Mrs. Markham. She will like 
to feel that she is earning." 

" Well, I don't know how to thank you, 
sir. I think she'll be so happy she won't 
know what to do with herself." 
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" I shall be very glad to make her happy. 
It seemed to me that she was such a child 
to be sent out amongst strangers." 

" So she is, sir. It has gone to my heart 
to think of it — for she's not strong, poor 
thing. ' I wish she was." 

" No, I am afraid she is not strong — to 
judge by her looks. Well, you will take 
care of her. Let her have more play than 
work for a time. She will be all the fitter 
to work presently for playing now." 

*' I know she will, sir. And God bless 
you, sir, for giving her such a home." 

*' She is a grateful woman, and a good 
woman, too," Mr. Trelawney thought to 
himself, as she closed the door. He was 
pleased with what he had done, and grati- 
fied by Mrs. Markham's appreciation of it. 
'*With how little trouble, sometimes, one 
can give pleasure !" he thought, and possibly 
it crossed his mind, with something like re- 
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morse, that the self-absorbed life he led was 
not one calculated to encourage the growth 
of much loving-kindness towards his neigh- 
bours. But the reflection, as such reflec- 
tions generally do, only touched his con- 
science for a moment ; and then he took 
up his book, and resumed the reading of it 
— and forgot alike Letty and Letty's pleas- 
ure, his own satisfaction and his self- 
reproach. 
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CHAPTER II. 

m 

FT was all like a new world to Letty 
-■" Dawson. This quiet cottage embosom- 
ed in its trees, the pretty garden with its 
abundant flowers, the light, the space, the 
silence, the sunshine, were all so many de- 
lights and wonders to the girl who had 
lived till now cooped up in two or three 
small rooms of a crowded house — a narrow 
street and narrower yard her only daily 
outdoor sights, the noise of wheels and the 
shouts of street-criers almost the only 
sounds she heard from sunrise to sunset. 
To have left all these behind her, and to 
have come to this pure country air, and to 
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such rest as this, seemed to the child, in her 
first wondering, charmed gladness, almost 
like exchanging earth for heaven. ''Oh, 
if only mother could have been here !" she 
cried again and again, during the days when 
it was all a new and pure delight to her. 
This peaceful life, in which there was no 
struggle, no disunion, no care, no povert}' — 
if her mother could but have known it, 
as Letty knew it now ! 

" My dear, your mother was none so fond 
of the cotmtry," Mrs. Markham would 
sometimes say, shaking her head. "She 
and me were of different minds. She al- 
ways liked a bit of something lively. Bless 
you, she'd have pined here. She might have 
liked it well enough for a week or two in 
the summer, but in the winter time, why, 
Letty, she'd no more have stood it than she'd 
have stood starving.'' 

But yet, though Mrs. Markham told her 
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this, the girl could not take it in, and a 
hundred times the thought of the mother 
ivho had died and never known the glad- 
ness that she knew would wring her heart, 
«nd sometimes when she was happiest would 
take the edge off her joy. 

She was one of those fragile, gentle girls, 
with little bodily strength, and, except in the 
-direction of loving, perhaps with little 
strength of any kind, who always seem so 
out of place as children of the poor. " Mr. 
Trelawney's housekeeper has brought a 
niece, it seems, to live with her," Mrs. 
Penrose, the vicar's wife, said to her hus- 
band one day, soon after Letty came to 
Shepton. " A pretty, genteel enough look- 
ing girl, but no more fit to be a servant, 
I should say, than I am. I don't know 
what they mean to make of her. I thought 
;at first that the plan would be to send 
away Martha, but Mrs. Markham says no. 
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Martha is to be kept just the same as ever, 
and Miss Letty is to live, I suppose, like a 
lady." And the vicar's wife gave a little 
snort, for she had no notion of encouraging 
the poor to take their ease. 

" If she is not fit to be a servant, perhaps 
her aunt means to make something else of 
her," the vicar replied. " I saw her yes- 
terday, — a pretty slip of a thing. She came 
to the door and let me in, and I thought 
she was as neat a little maiden as I had seen 
this long time." 

" Oh, of course if Mr. Trelawney thinks 
it necessary to keep a maid simply to open 
the door, I daresay she will do for that," 
answered the lady, sharply; "but for my 
own part I think it's a bad bringing up for a 
working girl. If you give a girl of that age 
nothing to do, how can you expect that any 
good will come of her ?" 

" Well, but perhaps Mrs. Markham does 
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give her something to do, my dear," said 
the vicar. 

And in truth the vicar was right, for 
Mrs. Markham was too sensible a woman 
by far to permit her niece to pass her days 
in idleness. It was true she did not set her 
to do Martha's work: had Martha gone 
away she would herself, I think, have 
scrubbed the floors and cleaned the sauce- 
pans, rather than have made that rough 
labour over to Letty : yet Letty had by no 
means an idle time of it. Her aunt taught her 
to cook and churn and bake, to do light house- 
m aid's work, and make and mend. For 
half the day or more she was kept busy 
enough. With her nimble fingers she made 
Mrs. Markham's caps for her more becom- 
ingly than the village milliner; she made 
her own bonnets and her own gowns, and 
before the first winter had set in Mrs. Mark- 
ham bought calico and linen, and through 
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the winter evenings Letty used to sit 
stitching for hours together at a set of shirts 
for Mr, Trelawnev. The work was meant 
to be a little offering of gratitude, and the 
girl as she sewed put her heart into her fin- 
gers. Had she not cause to be grateful to 
her master? — cause enough to make her 
glad to do any service for him ? 

He used, as 1 have said, to speak a few 
words to her sometimes, and as time went 
on these days on which he did this came to 
be red-letter days to Letty. In various 
trifling ways he was kind to her. One day 
when Mrs. Markham told him how fond the 
child was of reading he promised to lend 
some books to her, and often afterwards he 
kept his word. Her innocent untaught 
pleasure in what she read gave him, passionate 
lover as he was of books, a certain instinctive 
feeling of interest in her. He became half 
curious to know how an uncultivated mind 
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like hers was affected by the food that she 
devoured so eagerly. One day, when she 
had been reading the " Bride of Lammer- 
inoor/' he asked her what she thought of it, 
and the intense emotion with which she an- 
swered, or rather tried to answer, him struck 
him with a curious sense of surprise. He had 
not supposed that the story, or any story in 
a book, would have taken such a hold of a 
girl who had had her upbringing. 

" It is strange. I should not have thought 
it," he said to himself; and he began more 
and more to have a kindly feeling to Letty. 
She was only a child, with a child's almost 
blank mind, but the recipient power at least 
was in her, and, when he withdrew his thoughts 
from other things, it became at times an 
amusement and interest to Mr. Trelawney 
to take note of the kind of literature that 
gave her most delight, and to watch the 
effect it had upon her. 
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Poetry and romances — these, I am afraid, 
were the things that Letty loved the best ; 
but Mr. Trelawney was kind enough not to 
put too large a supply of them in her way. 
Often, when in her heart she wanted a story, 
he would give her a book of travels ; when 
she would have liked one of Scott's poems 
he gave her a biography. 

"I see you like novels best, Letty, but 
these are best for you," he would say. 
*' Novels are like sweetmeats — only to be 
taken a little of, but histories and bio- 
graphies are wholesome bread and butter." 
And she would curtsey and answer "Yes, 
sir," very meekly, and would take her book 
with gratitude ; but her thoughts, I fear, as 
she read it, would often stray away to the 
heroes and the heroines whose adventures 
and whose loves had come to be the bright- 
est and almost the most real things to her 
in all the world. 

d2 
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''I don't know that so much reading is 
good for her/' Mrs. Markham would some- 
times think to herself, with a little secret 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction. " To be sure, 
she can't but read the books when Mr. Tre- 
lawney gives them to her, but — bless ray 
heart — it seems a sinful waste of time for a 
girl that has her living to get." And once 
or twice she ventured to hint at something 
of this feeling to her master, though with 
little satisfactory result. 

''Why, you don't think books will do 
her any harm, do you ?" he only answered. 
(The fear seemed to him as ludicrous as if 
Mrs. Markham had suggested that, in Letty's 
station, three wholesome meals a day were 
very trying to her health.) *'Poor child, 
let her read while she can. How can it 
possibly be anything but good for her ?" 

" It's only, sir, that I'm afraid it may put 
notions in her head," Mrs. Markham once 
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hesitatingly replied j but on this Mr. Tre- 
lawney fairly laughed. 

" Of course it will put notions into her 
head — but the more notions she can get 
into her head the better," was all the answer 
he vouchsafed to give, to the housekeeper s 
dismay. 

She was a good woman, and a kind aunt 
to Letty, and the girl's simple and loving 
gratitude to her had soon won her heart. 

** It's pretty near as good as having a 
child of one's own without the pain of bring- 
ing her into the world," she began before 
long to say to herself. Half unconsciouslj'" 
she soon became not only fond but proud of 
Letty. The child was so pretty, so pure 
and simple, so gentle and docile in her ways. 

" She'll never make a clever woman ; but 
there's better things in the world than 
cleverness, and, if ever God made a creature 
with little harm in her, I believe it's Letty," 
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she would think often, with a glow of 
tenderness at her heart. The girl's very 
delicacy too — the sense that she gave one 
of wanting mental as well as physical sup- 
port — almost endeared her the more to the 
other and stronger woman. She was so 
clinging, so diflSident of herself, so ready to 
love and trust in other people. 

''Letty, you're a tender-hearted little 
thing," she would say to her sometimes^ 

** but, as you grow older, you'll have to try 

« 
to harden your heart, for too soft a heart 

doesn't do in this world, my dear — not for 

them who have to earn their bread, any 

way. Perhaps I used to know a bit about 

that myself once — though I've grown as 

tough as an old turkey-cock now," the good 

soul would say, and would laugh, perhaps 

with something brighter than laughter in 

her eyes. 

• " I suppose I shall have to part with her 
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some day," she used to think to herself; but 
meanwhile Mr. Trelawney gave no sign of 
desiring that Letty should be parted with. 

" She seems to find plenty to do, does 
she not ? Yon are able to make her use- 
ful?'* he inquired one day, during the first 
six months that she was at Shepton ; and 
when Mrs. Markham answered with cautious 
praise, fearing to be thought too partial to 
her own flesh and blood, " Well, sir, she's 
very willing and very teachable," he cor- 
dially professed his satisfaction. 

But yet Mrs. Markham was a prudent 
woman^ and always kept the possibility of 
future change before her. 

" It's little likely that I should always keep 
her tied to my apron strings," she would 
think ; " and if J was to die, or master 
was to die, or twenty things to happen, 
she'd have to make her own way in the 
world, poor dear I" • 
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And then, with a view to helping her 
to make her own way in the world, the 
good aunt would watch over Letty, and 
guard her, and teach her, early and late, 
and count up the savings of her own years 
of servitude, in the hope that (if she herself 
could go on working to the end) the little 
hoard would all come sopie day to be 
Letty's ; and, as time went on, with the 
eyes of a lynx, and the heart of a dragon, 
she discovered and drove from the field all 
would-be admirers of the girl, saying in 
her heart that, delicate and simple as she 
was, she should be saved from troubles of 
that sort (if she could save her) for many a 
year yet to come. 

And Letty, for her part, lived on peace- 
fully, and gave her heart to none of the 
Shepton young men, but rather seemed, 
with a timidity that kindled an actual feel- 
ing of enthusiasm in Mrs, Markham's heart, 
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to shrink with alarm from their attentions, 
preferring the company of her aunt, or of 
her books, or work, or even of the poultry 
in the yard, to any, or to all put together, 
of either the society or the excitements of 
the village. 

She was a quiet little maiden, with no 
taste except for quiet things. On summer 
evenings she loved nothing so much as to sit 
with her sewing or her book in some sunny 
corner of the garden, reading or singing to 
herself as she worked. Sometimes, seeing 
her sitting so in the distance, Mr. Trelaw- 
ney would turn aside from his own walk 
to take notice of her, and would talk to 
her for a few minutes about the volume she 
had in her hand, rarely about anything else. 
Books were to him the supreme things that 
gave zest to life ; let anyone love them in 
however small a degree, and between such 
lover and himself Mr. Trelawney felt a poin* 
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of union. About poor little Letty's life/ apart 
from her taste for reading, his curiosity was 
small enough ; he hardly ever asked her any 
questions that bore upon it ; the years that 
she had lived before she came to Shepton 
were years that he unconsciously put aside, 
almost as indifferently as one might put 
aside a volume in which the pages are 
blank. 

"Did you ever go to school?" he asked 
her once, by a rare chance referring to the 
past; and, when she answered "Yes," he 
inquired a little what she had learnt, what 
kind of school it had been, what teacher 
she had had ; and then, only in the faintest 
momentary way interested in her replies, let 
the subject drop again. That poor mean 
life of hers, as a girl in a little milliner's 
shop, was it likely that she should tell him 
anything about it that he could care to 
hear? 
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But he would talk a little to her about 
the books he gave her to read, and the- 
authors of them, and the quiet modest 
interest with which she used to listen to- 
him gave him a certain pleasure. Some- 
times, though rarely, she would venture to 
ask a question of him, flushing with shyness 
as she did it, for in her simple sight, as was 
natural enough, her master was a kind of 
lord and king, exalted by his learning and 
his goodness to her far above ordinary men- 
She hardly knew for a long time after she 
came to Shepton whether she loved or 
feared him most. The sentiment of rever- 
ence was strong in her, and the sentiment of 
gratitude was strong too. She was a gentle, 
enthusiastic girl, with some of the instincts- 
and tastes of a class above her own, and 
if, as time went on, she gradually came to- 
transform Mr. Trelawney into a hero, and 
to fill her waking hours with dreams of 
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him, she did no more than many another 
girl, placed as she was, would do. 

As she grew to be a woman there was 
little danger (though Mrs. Markham did not 
know it) that the fascination of the young 
men in Shepton of her own rank should 
have any charms for Letty. In her charac- 
ter of dragon, Mrs. Markham would often in 
her niece's presence talk with contempt of this 
one or that, and never would suspect for a 
moment that it might have been wiser if she 
had taken a different tone. She only 
thought of saving Letty from the trouble 
and folly of an early marriage ; she never 
dreamt that Letty unconsciously tried every 
man she ever saw by the test of comparison 
with Mr. Trelawney, and was consequentlj^ 
no more in danger from the attractions of 
these honest village swains than if she had 
been the finest lady in the land. She used 
to laugh as lightly as her aunt when Mrs. 
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Markham held them up to ridicule, and 
would raise her own hand sometimes piti- 
lessly to throw an additional stone at them, 
delighting the other woman by that need- 
less act. 

" Oh, dear, what a comfort it is to have 
her so steady !" the good soul would often 
say to herself gratefully. " When I think 
of what a flirty girl her mother was at her 
age — and now here's Letty might have half- 
a-dozen lovers to-morrow if she liked, and 
she don't care to speak a word to one of 
them." And Mrs. Markham's heart in her 
happiness laughed and sang. 

"You may trust Letty, sir," she said, 
earnestly, one day to Mr. Trelawney. "I 
don't say she's clever, for she's not that, but, 
for a girl anxious to do her duty, and quiet 
and steady, and with no foolish nonsense 
(as so many of them have) in her head, I 
never knew one to beat her. I'd trust her 
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4Jnywhere, sir — in any company — that I 
Would." 

" Well, that is high praise," Mr. Trelaw- 
ney answered, quietly. " And I can quite 
believe that she deserves it," he added. 

Letty had been fifteen when she first 
came to Shepton. One day, after about 
a couple of years had passed, Mr. Trelawney 
rather abruptly asked Mrs. Markham 
whether she had ever thought of training 
her niece to be something better than a ser- 
vant. *' For Mr. Penrose was speaking to 
me about her to-day," he said, '* and he 
«eemed to think that, if you would like it, 
he could find her employment presently in 
his school. He has a very good opinion of 
Letty, and the school is growing larger, and 
they are likely to want an under-mistress, 
he says. Of course, Letty is not fit to teach 
Anything yet, but if she cared to study, and 
try to qualify herself, his present mistress, he 
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tells me, would take her as a pupil, and 
teach her her method, and all that was 
necessary. I think you and Letty had 
better talk the matter over together, and 
see how you feel about it." 

There was not much talking over needed, 
for to both Letty and Mrs. Markham the 
suggestion seemed too tempting a one to be 
rejected, and before many more days had 
passed Letty had begun her lessons with 
Miss Watson. She went to the school- 
mistress on three evenings in the week, and 
on the three intermediate evenings she 
studied at home as hard as a girl limited 
both in physical and mental capacity could 
be expected to do ; and (though she sighed 
over the alteration sometimes) her poetry 
and romances were exchanged for the most 
part for books of history and biography, 
over which she often pored till her head and 
her eyes got weary. She had read a good 
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deal by this time, but she was very ignorant 
still of almost everything that children are 
taught at school. She could scarcely, when 
she began her labours with Miss Watson, 
have corrected the sums of Miss Watson's 
lowest class ; slie did not know the capitals 
of half the countries of Europe, and could 
not even have told you the century when 
William the Conqueror became King. She 
had a great deal to learn before she could 
fit herself to become Miss Watson's assist- 
ant; but very patiently and perseveringly, 
in her gentle way, she set herself to do her 
new work. 

" It would be very nice to be a school- 
teacher," she would say sometimes to her 
aunt, with a little sigh of satisfaction. " I 
wish I was clevei;er, and could learn faster 
than I do — but if I should really get able 
to help Miss Watson after a time, shan't you 
be glad ?" 
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So, hopefully and gratefully, Letty learnt 
her lessons, and in her poor little way tried 
to educate herself to be something higher 
than a servant in the social scale ; and stole 
what time she could still to read the books 
that were dearer to her than lesson-books ; 
and through all else that she did, whether 
it were work or play, held steadily to a 
devotion that no one suspected, and bowed 
herself when no one knew it before the 
shrine that she had set up in her simple 
heart. 
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CHAPTER III. 

rilHE j^ears go past so quickly when to-day 
-*- is like yesterday, and to-morrow is 
like to-day, and we rise each morning to the 
renewal of a monotonous life that, except 
for the variations of the seasons, knows no 
change — where the same faces always greet 
us, and the same voices (heard so long that 
we almost forget how a day will come when 
they will be heard no more) fall, quiet and 
unaltered, on our ear. 

For three fresh springs the leaves had 
come out newly on the beech-tree hedge, and 
Mr, Trelawney still took his daily walk 
beside it, unchanged in look, or garb, or 
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gait. He was three years older, but you 
hardly could have told that he was older : 
the grey had not begun to come yet into his 
hair; the thin, thoughtful face seemed 
scarcely to have gained an added line. For 
these three quiet years, as for many a quiet 
year before, his life had gone on in its 
accustomed unbroken, familiar, undisturbed 
groove. 

It was undisturbed still on this pleasant, 
mild March morning, though the elements 
of change, unknown to him, had begun at 
last to stir in it. On this day it happened 
that he rose feeling an uncomfortable dizzi- 
ness and shivering. He had not been quite 
himself the previous evening, and had gone 
— which was unusual with him — early to 
bed, but his sleep had been broken and un- 
easy, and in the morning he came down- 
stairs with a sensation of illness that was , 
new to him ; for, though he was not a robust 
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man, he was rarely ailing, and had never 
lain upon a sick-bed in his life. 

" I think I must have caught cold, Mrs. 
Markham," he said to the housekeeper when 
she brought in his breakfast. 

" Indeed, sir, you do look poorly," she 
answered. '* I'd take a cup of tea if I were 
you, and then see if a walk would do you 
good." 

So Mr. Trelawney obediently swallowed 
his tea, and after he had taken it he went 
out and began to walk ; but in less than ten 
minutes he returned to the house, and when, 
an hour or two later, Mrs. Markham came 
into the room she found him lying on the 
sofa. 

"I'm afraid, sir, you're not feeling bet- 
ter?" she said to him, in a concerned tone. 

"No, I certainly don't feel better," he 

answered. 

He had been dozing a little; he had 
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started up at her entrance, looking rather 
bewildered and flushed. 

'^If you'd like to see Mr. Gibson, sir, 
Letty could run over in ten minutes." 

But Mr. Trelawney would not see Mr. 
Gibson, though as he rose up he staggered 
and could scarcely stand. 

Mrs. Markham was full of anxiety. Dur- 
ing the next hour or two she came in and 
out of the room a dozen times, suggesting 
the trying of one remedy after another, till 
at last, when he would try none and yet 
grew no better, she again begged him to 
send for Mr. Gibson, and this time he yield- 
ed. In half an hour the doctor came ; and 
in half an hour more Mr. Trelawney found 
himself back in his bed, — ordered there, and 
to keep there, for the first time in his life. 

It was the middle of March when this ill- 
ness began, and it was the last week in April 
before one morning, looking gaunt and 
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white, with his clothes hanging loose upon 
him, and his limbs shaking like an old man's, 
he crossed the threshold of his own room 
again. The intervening weeks had been a 
time of long and anxious watching. His 
illness had been severe enough to require a 
trained nurse in addition to Mrs. Markham 
to attend in the sick-room, and for a month 
these two had watched by turns over him, 
night and day — sharing between them the 
labour that, if she had dared, one other in 
the house would almost have given her life 
to have taken part in. 

From the very first day on which Mr. 
Trelawney became ill, Letty (after the man- 
' ner of some feeble foolish women) had sunk 
into a state not far removed from despair. 
When her aunt on the first morning told 
•her he was too poorly to be able to eat his 
breakfast, the power to swallow her own 
breakfast — which she had been taking at the 
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moment — left her, and when she went to 
fetch Mr. Gibson she delivered her message 
to the doctor so breathlessly that he thought 
she had been running the whole way from 
the house, and that her master must have 
had a fit. Timid and fearful, she no sooner 
took in the fact that Mr. Trelawney was ill 
than she rushed to the conclusion that he 
was likely to die. Long before the thought 
of praying for him had entered anybody 
else's mind, she had gone on her knees by 
her bedside, sobbing and crying to God to 
spare him. 

It was for several weeks a sad enough 
household, for even Mrs. Markham used to 
sit sometimes when she came out of the 
sick-room with her apron over her face. 
She loved her master, and she too thought 
that her master was going to die. 

"It's beautiful to see him, Letty," she 
would say to her niece ; ^* he's lying just like 
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a lamb. He's the meekest, sweetest gentle- 
man to nurse ever I came near." 

" He opened his eyes just now," she said 
one day, " and ' Who's that ?' says he, and 
when I says, * Mrs. Markham, sir,' he looks 
at me for a moment, and then he gives me 
a smile just as if he was going to heaven. 
And going to heaven he is, I believe. Oh, 
Letty, I'm afraid you'll never set your eyes 
on him again." And she burst out crying, 
and did not for her own tears see the girl's 
face. 

As is not unusual with people of her class, 
Mrs. Markham felt a kind of sorrowful satis- 
faction in taking a desponding view of Mr. 
Trelawney's illness. To this good soul it 
would scarcely have seemed as if she were 
paying enough regard to her master had 
she permitted herself, before circumstances 
gave her the fullest reason, to entertain a 
cheerful hope of his recovery j the gravity 
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of the occasion, and her own respectful 
aflfection for him, seemed to her to require 
that she should take the darkest view of his 
case. He was in reality dangerously ill, 
but he was perhaps never quite so near to 
death as Mrs. Markham thought him. 
There was no day when the doctor said, 
even to himself, " He will not get over it," 
though there were a good many days on 
which he looked grave and doubtful. 

On the worst of these he telegraphed to 
London, and brought down another phy- 
sician, and this culminating act — the confes- 
sion, as it seemed to Mrs. Markham's mind, 
that Mr. Gibson's skill was baffled and ex- 
hausted, and could do no more — seemed 
both to her and to Letty like the declara- 
tion of a sentence of death. The hours 
between the despatch of the telegram and 
the arrival of the great man were passed 
by Letty, at least, in a state of almost utter 
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despair. He would die, was all she could 
think — he would die, and her heart would 
break. No words could say what it was to 
her when the first gleam of hope came back 
after this. 

Mr. Trelawney was a prisoner in his room 
for six weeks, and then that blessed April 
day arrived when, with a stick in one hand, 
and with the other hand leaning on the 
nurse's shoulder, the thin worn man at last 
recrossed the threshold of his sick-chamber, 
• and returned to the little world where a 
few kind people had missed him, and where 
his absence had made one poor foolish heart 
almost bleed to death. As the slow little 
procession came along the passage, the nurse 
and Mr. Trelawney in front, Mrs. Markham, 
laden with shawls and pillows, following, 
Letty watched it through a half-closed door 
with eyes that could hardly look for glad- 
ness. He was not going to die, but to live ! 
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For a glad fortnight past this thought had 
been with her night and day, like a great 
fountain of joy — "like the shadow of a rock 
in a weary land," — the thought with which 
she had gone to bed at night and risen in 
the morning, — that had been meat and drink 
and life to her. 

They could not take Mr. Trelawney to 
his study, for that room was on the ground- 
floor, and he was too weak to go down- 
stairs, but they had converted another bed- 
room on the same landing as his own into 
a temporary sitting-room, and here they 
established him, propped in an easy-chair, 
with the open window near him, and with 
flowers that Letty's loving hands had 
gathered on a table at his side. 

They set him here, with a footstool at his 
feet, with pillows at his back, and a rug 
upon his knees; they brought beef-tea to 
him, and watched him while he took it ; 
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And then — what else was there that they 
<:ould do ? 

" I don't know if you would be strong 
enough to look at the paper, sir ?" the nurse 
4said, laying the newspaper beside him. " I 
would not read for more than a few min- 
utes. You mustn't tire yourself, you know. 
And here's the bell, sir, and you'll ring as 
fioon as you want anything." 

And then the two women went away. 
They were both as kind to him as nurses 
could be, but what could they do to enter- 
tain him, or lighten the weariness of his 
•convalescence ? 

He took up the newspaper when they 
were gone, but his eyes were too weak to 
let him read it ; the mere holding of it tired 
him ; he soon put it away, and sat doing 
nothing. The sweet spring air was coming 
in through the open window ; the room was 
full of the scent of Letty's wallflowers. '* I 
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must ask to see Letty," he thought to him- 
self, in a passing way. He had asked Mrs. 
Markham about her several times since he- 
had been getting better, and one day, when 
she had told him how glad the girl was- 
that he was recovering, he had sent a kind 
message to her to say that he thanked her. 
Her remembrance of him and her anxiety 
over him had given him a sense of pleasure. 
He had often thought that she was grateful, 
and these signs of her gratitude and feeling^ 
touched him. 

He sat for a long time in a half-dreamy 
idleness, too weak as yet almost to enjoy 
his return to life, but still glad, in a kind of 
faint way, to see the outer world again—* 
contented to feel that death had passed by 
him. It had troubled him, while his illness 
had been at its worst, to think that he might 
die and leave his book unfinished ; he had 
wanted to recover, that he might retura 
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to it, and get at least a portion of his life's 
labour completed, so that (even if he should 
die after that) something at least might be 
given to the world ; but now the thought 
of his book pressed very little on hira. 
He should return to it presently, he hoped — 
but meantime the hold it had had of him 
seemed to have got loosened; the power 
both of thought and of longing had become 
weak. 

He had been sitting doing nothing for a 
good while, when Mrs. Markham came back 
into the room. 

** Are you getting tired, sir?" she asked 
him. " You've not been able to make much 
of your reading, I am afraid." 

" Well, no, not much. My eyes are too 
weak, I find," he answered. 

" Ah ! you mustn't try them, sir. And 
we mustn't have you stay up too long 
either." 
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" No, no — I won't stay too long." 

" You wouldn't let me bring you a nice 
beat-up egg, sir ?" 

*' No — I couldn't take anything more just 
now." 

And then there was a little pause, till he 
said suddenly — 

" Is Letty in the house, Mrs. Markham ?" 

" Yes, sir, she's downstairs." 

'* I think I should like to see her for a 
moment." 

" She'd be very happy to see you^ 
sir. 

" Well, ask her to come up and speak to 
me. It was she who put these flowers here, 
was it not ?" 

" Yes, sir — she did most things about the 
room. She was very pleased to get it ready 
for you." 

" She is a good, kind girl. I should like 
to thank her.'' 
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'* Then Til tell her, sir, and she'll come 
at once." 

And two or three minutes afterwards a 
gentle little knock came to the door, and in 
answer to Mr. Trelawney's "-Come in," 
Letty appeared, with timid eyes, and cheeks 
from which excitement and agitation had 
chased every drop of blood. 

"Come in/' Mr. Trelawney repeated, 
kindly. " How do you do, Letty ? I told 
your aunt that I should like to see you. 
But why are you so pale ?" — in a tone of 
surprise. " Are you quite well ?" 

" Oh I yes, sir." 

The low answer came shyly and nervously, 
and the next moment more than all the 
colour that had gone from it came rushing 
back into her face. 

" I — Fm so glad to see you better, sir," 
she said, in a quivering voice. 

"Thank you, Letty, I believe you are. I 
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hear it is you who got this room ready for 
me so nicely. And you put these flowers 
here too, did you? It is all as nice as 
possible. But — why, Letty — Letty !" he 
suddenly exclaimed, in a changed tone, for 
all at once, to his dismay, Letty 's apron 
had gone up to her eyes, and he heard the 
sound of a smothered sob. 

He looked at her in distress ; the sight of 
a woman crying disturbed and embarrassed 
him inexpressibly, and all the more so when 
he knew — as in this case he could not help 
knowing — that he was the cause of her 
tears. I am afraid that, for a few moments, 
he was ungrateful enough to wish that he 
had left Letty peacefully in the kitchen. 

But the girl, though overcome for a 
minute, was too much ashamed of her emo* 
tion not to use all her strength to check it. 

" You must not cry, Letty ; there is no- 
thing in the world to cry about," Mr. Tre- 
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lawney had just said, in almost an annoyed 
tone, when she dropped her apron again, 
and timidly lifted a deprecating pair of 
blue eyes to his face. 

" Oh no, I know there isn't, sir ; it's — it's 
only that I'm so glad," she tried to say. 

" But you should not cry because you are 
glad. It would have been time enough to 
do that if I had died, you know. Not that 
I should have expected you to do it even 
then," he added, quickly. 

" Oh ! sir," she exclaimed. 

" I used to hear about you sometimes 
when I was ill. You are still going on 
nicely with Miss Watson, your aunt tells me?" 

" Yes, sir, pretty well." 

" You must let me hear what you have 
been doing some day soon. I am very glad 
to have seen you again. Now, as I am 
rather too tired to talk, I won't keep you 
ftny longer." 
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" Thank you, sir." 

She made a little curtsey, and went to- 
wards the door; then all at once she 
stopped and turned back. 

'^ Sir," she said, flushing again, and with 
a great effort, '^is there nothing I can do 
for you r 

''Well, I am afraid not," he replied. 

" My aunt said — I don't know if I might 
take the liberty, sir" — half breathless, — 
*' but aunt said I was to ask if I might read • 
the paper to you." 

" Oh !" Mr. Trelawney made the ejacu- 
lation rather dubiously ; he laid his hand 
hesitatingly on the papers at his side. 
" Well, I don't know ; I did not think of 
that," he said, after a moment's silence. 
And then he glanced up at the girl's face, 
and there was something in its wistful, 
pleading look that touched him. " Suppose 
you do read to me for a quarter of an 
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hour," he said, suddenly. '* Look here, you 
may try this article ; but sit down, Lett)'', 
sit down," he exclaimed, quickly ; for in her 
humility, after he had given her the paper, 
she showed no intention of taking a chair. 

So she sat down and began to read. He 
had expected her performance to be a very 
poor and bungling one, but to his surprise 
it was not ; she read in a low, sweet voice, 
accurately and intelligently. 

"That is very good — very good indeed," 
he said, cordially, when she had finished the 
article he had pointed out. " You read 
very nicely indeed ; I had no idea you did 
it so well. I will give you one other thing 
to read now, and then I daresay that will 
be enough for to-day." 

So she read for a few minutes more, and 
then rose up. 

"Thank you very much, Letty," he 
merely said, as she laid down the paper. 
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He was tired, and did not care to listen 
any more. *' I think when you go down- 
stairs you had better send Mrs. Rosa to 
me," he said, and he laid his head wearily 
back on his pillow; and she went gently 
away, feeling that she had been very happy, 
but yet feeling, too, a little chilled at the 
last. If he had but said that she might 
come back — if he had but told her that he 
would let her read to him again another 
day ! But he had been too weak and tired 
to say anything about the future, and she 
went away with a certain sense of dis- 
appointment. 

Yet this half-hour had been to her one 
of inexpressible sweetness, — a little half- 
hour to stand out from all her previous life. 

" Letty, child, why are you so flushed ?" 
Mrs. Markham asked her, wonderingly, 
when she came downstairs, and the girl 
could only answer nervously, 
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" I was reading the paper to Mr. Tre- 
lawney, and — I suppose — I got a little 
frightened," — a reply at which the two 
other women looked amused. 

"Did you think he'd bite you, Letty?" 
Mrs. Ross asked, laughing, and the other 
put her hand on the girl's hair. 

''I didn't think you'd have been such a 
little goose, or I wouldn't have told you to 
say a word about it to him. I'm sure he's 
always as kind to you, Letty, as he can be." 

" Oh yes, I know," said Letty, earnestly. 
" And I was so glad to read to him, aunt ; 
it wasn't that — it was only that I was so 
afraid of not doing it right." 

"And indeed, sir, you made her very 
proud and happy," said the housekeeper 
presently to Mr. Trelawney. "And she 
feels it was a great honour, though she's 
too timid to say so. She's very timid, sir, 
is Letty, and can't express her feelings, but 
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there's nobody in the world would be 
readier to serve you, sir, than she would." 

"I think she and you are both far too 
good to me, and trouble yourselves far too 
much about me," Mr. Trelawney answered, 
quickly. 

This illness of his seemed both to have 
touched his own heart and the hearts of 
the people round him; his relation to his 
servants had become closer on account of 
these weeks; the rather cold and formal 
connexion of former years had got for the 
moment warmed and strengthened. How- 
ever he might formerly have felt to them, 
for the present, at least, these women round 
him had become to him like friends. 

"Letty reads so nicely that I shall ask 
for her help again," he said, kindly. " I 
daresay in a week or so my own eyes will 
be good for something; but tell Letty 1 
shall be very glad till then if she will come 
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sometimes and lend me hers for half an 
hour." 

So that message was delivered to Letty, 
and the happiness it gave her kept her 
awake through half the night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TT was April, with the sweet spring just 
■- beginning. Each day the earth grew 
greener, and young leaves burst and flowers 
bloomed. Was it not something to thank 
God for to be restored to such a world ? 

"It seems so beautiful of the sun to 
shine, sir, when you're getting better," Letfcy 
said to her master, in her simple grateful 
way one day. " I'm so glad it's going to 
be summer: it seems to help one to be 
glad." 

" Yes — I am glad too that the summer is 
before us," he answered, quietly. 

He was a man at most times who, ab- 
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sorbed in his own pursuits, was affected 
very little by the changes of the seasons ; 
but now in his weakness, which forced upon 
him an unaccustomed idleness, these sweet 
bright days, through which he watched the 
world re-awakening to its new life, roused 
in him also a feeling of almost hitherto un- 
known pleasure and interest. They did not 
thrill his heart with delight, perhaps, as 
they did Letty's, yet in his calm way he 
thanked God sometimes that his life had 
been spared to see them : he would sit 
often for a long time watching the colours 
on the trees or in the sky. 

'' Yes, it is a beautiful world, Letty," he 
assented one day, in answer to something 
that the girl had said. 

Letty had gentle, simple, almost child- 
like ways that made her presence soothing 
and acceptable to Mr. Trelawney. During 
these weeks of convalesence he fell into the 
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habit of having her a good deal with him. 
He was so weak that solitude was wearisome 
to him, and work impossible ; he wanted 
some mild interest that should amuse and 
occupy without tiring him, and he found 
this in her. She was in natural refinement 
so much above her station that her presence 
never disturbed him : she was ignorant, but 
her ignorance only affected him like that of 
a child ; he used to talk to her almost as he 
might have done if she had been a child 
indeed, not in learning only, but in years. 
It was an unwise thing to do, but he was a 
lonely man, shut out at present from his 
natural occupation, and too weak in will 
perhaps, for the moment, to deny himself 
any help that he could find to make the 
slow hours pass. 

For a few days, at first, he had merely 
sent for her for half an hour to come and 
read to him, and she had come and per- 
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formed her little service, and departed 
again ; but presently, when he grew better, 
and was able, as the days became warmer, to 
spend the greater part of his time out in the 
garden,. they were more together by a great 
deal. She would frequently then, at his 
request, bring out her work and sit down, 
not with him, but within earshot of him, so 
that he could call her if. he wanted any- 
thing : and he fell into the habit soon of 
calling often. He would call her, and 
generally when she went to him he would 
keep her near him for a long time. Some- 
times she would stand by his chair while 
she stayed, but sometimes her standing gave 
him a sense of unrest, and he would not let 
her do it. At first she had begun by never 
sitting down in his presence except when 
she was reading to him, but he broke 
through the regulation after a time. 

" You had better sit down, Letty," he be- 
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gan to say, half irritably. " You make me 
feel that I am wearing you out when you 
come and stand like this. I give you so 
much running about to do that you may 
well sit down and rest while you can ;" and, 
though she did not want to sit down, he 
was so disposed to be impatient when he 
was crossed that she had presently to give 
up her opposition. 

"You'd better do what he tells you, 
Letty," Mrs. Markham too said. '^ There's 
no harm in it — and people when they're ill, 
they have their fancies, you know. I'm 
sure /'m obliged to sit down when I'm with 
him, for I'd be lame with the swelling in 
my feet if I was to be kept on them for an 
hour beside his chair. Oh no, Letty, it's 
quite right you should sit down if he asks 
you, as long as he's ill. It would be quite 
a different thing, you know, to do it at 
other times, but now it don't matter, child." 
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Letty had taken her difficulty to her aunt, 
and this was her aunt's decision on it. For, 
<;ircumspect though she was. no thought had 
yet entered Mrs. Markham's mind of pos- 
sible danger to Letty in this increased inter- 
course with her master. Perhaps, on the 
contrary, she was rather flattered and pleas- 
ed at the liking that Mr. Trelawney had 
taken to the child ; she might have secretly 
hoped (for she was always anxious about 
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the future for her) that possibly he would 
end by " doing something" for her present- 
ly — something that should raise her above 
the necessity of working hard for her own 
living. Mrs. Markham, for herself, was 
far from a grasping woman, but there were 
times when she could almost have been 
grasping for her niece. Letty was so unfit 
to fight her own way in the world ; she 
would probably all her life be so much in 
need of somebody to hold out a helping 
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hand to her : if she made a friend of her 
master would it not be well for her in the 
time to come? She may have argued in 
this way with herself, forgetting — as Mr. 
Trelawney too forgot — that Letty was not 
any longer a child now. 

And as for Letty herself, were these not 
days never to be forgotten while she lived ? 
She was one of those girls whose passionate 
power of loving seems to be the one power 
they have, and their devotion to some great 
worship the only work in this world that 
they are fitted to do. Such women must 
find a god and hero somewhere, and, though 
Mr. Trelawney was certainly in reality 
neither god nor hero, yet Letty might have 
done worse, perhaps, than spend her life — 
as she did — in burning incense before him. 
He was at least not a bad man, nor 
one who would willingly slay her for her 
folly. 
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After a very little while those first days, 
when he had merely called her to him to 
read for a little while, and then had wanted 
nothing more from her, came in the memory 
of them to seem cold and colourless and 
almost blank to Letty, so much fuller, 
richer, and sweeter were those others in 
which she was living now, when scarcely an 
hour passed but he asked some service from 
her — when even if she were not with him 
she was near him — when he talked to her 
as he had never done before. He was a 
very grave, quiet man, who in a general way 
talked little, and thought much, but in these 
idle days he had no strength to think, and 
so, for occupation, for amusement, for some- 
thing to make the empty hours pass, he 
talked to Letty. It was an entertainment 
that had no dangers for Aim, and he was 
selfish, or forgetful, or indifferent enough 
not to think of her. 
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Sometimes he would amuse her, or him- 
self, by telling her things that had happened 
to him long ago. He had travelled a good 
deal when he was very young, and he used 
to tell her about the life in foreign countries, 
she sitting the while near to him with her 
work, which often, in the interest with 
which she listened to him, would drop upon 
her knees. She used to listen like a child, 
with a child's eagerness, and ignorance, and 
belief. He told her things that were so new 
and wonderful to her, and her ,delight and 
surprise in them used to please him. She 
would ask him questions sometimes, but 
never more than a few questions, for she 
was always shy of him, and too conscious 
of his condescension to her not to shrink 
from doing anything that might seem as if 
she put herself on an equality with him. 
She never once through all these happy 
days forgot that he was her master (her 
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master, and in her heart her lor,d and king), 
and she his servant. 

She was very neat and deft in waiting on 
him. She moved quickly and quietly; her 
voice was sweet and gentle. The entire ab- 
sence in her of all that was coarse and 
vulgar was the chief charm she had in Mr. 
Trelawney's eyes. '*My little handmaid/' 
he used to call her. He would pat her 
shoulder kindly sometimes by way of giving 
thanks to her ; he would often tell her how 
useful she ty^s to him, or would praise her 
to Mrs. Markham. He would frankly say, 

" I hardly know just now what I should 
do without Letty ; she is both eyes and feet 
to me." 

For a long time, even perhaps after he 
had grown strong enough to have dispensed 
with her services, he continued to make her 
read to him — partly from indolence, partly 
because the sound of her voice had become 
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pleasant to him, and because-^he said — the 
practice was good for her. If she were to 
be a schoolmistress, it would be useful for 
her to be able to read well. He would ask 
her about the work she was doing with Miss 
Watson, and once or twice he went over a 
few of her lessons with her ; but Letty was 
slow in learning, and the part of teacher was 
not the sort of part that suited Mr. Tre- 
lawney. He might recommend it (as he 
had done) for Letty, but for him that kind 
of work — so far, at least, as concerned its 
lower branches — was too dull in its mo- 
notonous routine to have any power of 
interesting him. 

So he did not help Letty much with her 
learning, but contented himself merely with 
making general inquiries as to her progress 
— except when she ventured to bring some 
special difficulty to him that she had been 
unable to solve, or when once or twice he 
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took up some morsel of history that she was 
feebly studying, and clothed its dead bones 
with flesh for her. 

" When shall I be myself again, Gibson ?" 
he said to his doctor one day in May. 

" What are you in a hurry to be yourself 
for ?" the other answered. " Do you mean 
that you want to go back to your writing ? 
If you are wise you will do no more writing 
for the next six months." 

" Six months !" echoed Mr. Trelawney, 
aghast. 

" Well — perhaps we won't call it six 
months, but — say three, at any rate. Why, 
many a one is a year before he gets over 
the effects of such an illness as you have 
had. You may be thankful to be as well 
already as you are." 

" But I think I am better than you sup- 
pose me. I don't think it would hurt me 
to work now." 
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'* If you tried it you would pretty soon 
change your opinion, I suspect." 

" But I would only do it in moderation." 

" Far better not attempt to do it at all. 
Take my advice, Trelawney, and wait 
patiently. It will be better for you in the 
end. I am sure you have very little to 
complain of. I don't prevent you from 
reading — and you can talk to your friends, 
and, if you want amusement — well, like 
that man of Browning's, you can play a 
decent cribbage with your maid at night 
before you go to bed. Can she play crib- 
bage, by the way, do you think — that neat 
little maiden of yours ?" 

"I can't play it myself," said Mr. Tre- 
lawney, rather sharply. 

" Well, then, you had better learn. It's 
a capital game. I daresay Mrs. Markham 
knows all about it. She might teach you 
both." And Mr. Gibson went away laughing. 
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But Mr. Trelawney did not take his 
doctor's advice, nor learn to play cribbage 
with Letty. The evenings were warm and 
long, and he preferred to pass them in his 
garden, or in taking longer walks abroad. 
He would take these longer walks mostly 
on the evenings when Letty went to Miss 
Watson's ; on the others when she was at 
home he more often contented himself 
within the range of his own grounds. He 
had let himself drop into this idle habit of 
making Letty a companion, and inconsider- 
ately and unwisely as he got better he went 
on doing what his illness had tempted him 
to begin to do at first. He liked her well 
enough to be pleased to have her with him ; 
he liked her youth, and her pretty face, and 
her gentle, simple, modest ways. He was 
touched, too, by her devotion to himself, 
which was the devotion of a child, he 
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thought (or persuaded himself that he 
thought), and partly from gratitude for it, 
partly because he knew that so small a 
thing from him would give her pleasure, he 
would often deliberately go and talk to her, 
intending by doing so to make her glad. It 
was a dangerous gratification to give her, 
and he ought to have known that ; but per- 
haps he thought too little about it to recog- 
nize its danger. He only said to himself, 
gently, and even with a kind of tenderness, 
that he was glad he had the power to attach 
the child to him. He said this to Mrs. 
Markham herself. 

"Letty touches me with her devotion," he 
said. " I don't think I have a truer friend 
in the world than she is. If it should ever 
be in my power to show that I am grateful 
to her, you and she may both be sure that I 
shall not be slow to do it." He put out his 
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hand to Mrs. Markhatu as he said this. ^* I 
think no man ever had a pair of kinder 
women to take care of him/' he said. 

*' Oh, sir, we do no more than our duty. 
It's you who are so good to Letty," the poor 
soul replied, eagerly. "I'm sure Letty 
may well love you, and bless the day that 
brought her here." And she went away 
when she had made this answer with her 
heart light and glad, for had not her master 
almost said that he would " do something " 
for Letty, and was not the seeing Letty 
provided for the first hope of her heart ? 
She thought too that the girl was too much 
of a child, and Mr. Trelawney too much re- 
moved from her both in age and rank, for 
the kindness that he showed her to do her 
harm. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'niOR two placid months Mrs. Markham 
-■- thought this, and then, with pain and 
sorrow, she suddenly learnt her error. One 
June evening she was going to the village 
when a neighbour overtook her, and, as 
they walked on together, this woman — 
prompted perhaps really by kindness — fell 
to telling her what the village was saying of 
Mr. Trelawney and Letty. 

" It's not that I believe anything myself, 
Tm sure, Mrs. Markham," she began, mysteri- 
ously, " and as for knowing a bit about the 
matter — why, I know nothing ; Fve never 
been one of them as pry into other people's 
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afiFairs, but I don't like to hear Letty's name 
lightly spoken of, nor yours either — that's 
the fact, and I shouldn't be a true friend to 
her or you if I didn't say so." 

"And who is speaking Letty's name 
lightly ?" exclaimed Mrs. Markham, flush- 
ing at this address, and perhaps suddenly, 
too, feeling a cruel presentiment of what 
was coming. 

And then the other told her how all the 
place was talking of Mr. Trelawney's liking 
for Letty. " And, you see, Mrs. Markham," 
she said, '* they blame you for it, for Letty's 
only a child, and she don't know what's 
right or wrong — and if a gentleman pays 
her attention, or likes to sit chatting with 
her, how is she to see any harm in it, or 
to help being pleased ? But when people 
see you standing by, and looking on, and 
lending a hand in it all " 

**Well, when they see me doing that. 
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rnightn't they that know me trust me ta 
take care of my own child ?" interrupted 
Mrs. Markham, with her face in a flame^ 
and her voice trembling with indignation. 
"Do you think I've lived thirteen year& 
with Mr. Trelawney, and don't know what 
he is ? — or that Letty's as safe with him as 
she'd be with her own father ? It's only 
them that have got evil in their own hearts 
that would think evil either of her, poor 
lamb, or of him, or of me ; and when they 
speak about us next in your company, Mrs* 
Saunders, you may tell them that I said so^ 
and that I thank them ; yes, tell them that . 
I thank them,'* cried the angry woman, 
throbbing all over with contempt and 
indignation, "for their kind opinion of 
Letty and me." 

And then, for they had by this time 
reached the beginning of the village street,. 
Mrs. Markham quickened her pace, and left 
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her companion behind her, " flouncing on,' 
as Mrs. Saunders said afterwards in describ- 
ing the scene, "for all the world like a 
turkey-cock.'' 

In the strength of her scorn she did 
the shopping she had come to do, making 
quick enough work of it, and answering the 
greeting of such others of her neighbours as 
she met with a shortness and sharpness 
that they noticed at the time, and remem- 
bered afterwards; and then, turning her 
face again homewards, she began to walk 
back across the quiet fields. 

But her hot anger was gone then, and 
something far harder to bear than anger 
was in her heart, for there was self-accusa- 
tion there, and a growing agony of remorse 
— a restless, miserable, bitter fear lest, 
meaning to be wise, she had been a fool, 
and brought shame upon her child. 

She walked home in a tumult of bitter 
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feeling. As she opened the gate, and 
crossed the garden towards the house, she 
saw Mr. Trelawney sitting under one of the 
trees talking to Letty, and with a quick, 
sore impulse she called to the girl to 
come in. 

*' Letty, you waste too much time," she 
said, sharply. "Get your work, or go to 
your lessons, and don't stand idling about." 

''I haven't been idling much, aunt," Letty 
answered, in her usual gentle voice. *' I've 
been working nearly all the time you've 
been away." She only thought her aunt 
was tired when she spoke so crossly ; it was 
a hot day, and she had been walking fast^ 
perhaps, and her basket was heavy, and 
fatigue often makes people irritable. 
"You'll be glad of your tea, aunt, won't 
you ?" she said. 

She was so unsuspicious — then, and for 
days afterwards — that it went to Mrs. 
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Markham's heart. A score of times during 
these next few days Mrs. Markham stepped 
in, and prevented Letty from doing the 
little services for Mr. Trelawney that she 
had become accustomed to do, and, disap- 
pointed as the child might have been, she 
never resented the interference, nor resisted 
it. She was so simple that day passed after 
day without it ever occurring to her that 
there was any deliberate intention in the 
way in which her aunt would send her out 
when Mr. Trelawney was at home, or, on 
one pretext or another, wait on him herself 
rather than allow Letty to wait on him. 
She was a patient girl, and always very 
gentle and very submissive. If her aunt 
had other work for her to do, she must do 
it, of course, she thought. Perhaps it was 
a little hard, when she loved so to be with 
Mr. Trelawney, but if to-morrow should 
give her what she had had to miss to-day. 
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it would not matter much — and was not 
to-morrow likely to do that? There had 
come to be a placid sweetness about the 
days of Letty's life that had maiie her be- 
lieve in happiness as if it was the natural 
portion of all the world. She had but to 
wait, and God was so good, He gave her 
almost all she wanted most, she thought. 

But yet, if Letty was patient, Mr. Tre- 
lawney was not, and, before a couple of 
days had passed, Mrs. Markham, painfully 
pursuing her new system, began to be aware 
that he was getting restive on her hands, 
and that, however little deep feeling he 
might bring to bear upon the matter, it was 
at any rate Ms opposition to the new 
arrangement she was trying to establish, 
and not Letty's, that she had most to 
fear. 

At first, indeed, for a little while, he was 
docile too. " Letty is busy, sir, just now," 
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or, " Letty has gone out, sir," Mrs. Mark- 
ham would say when he asked for her, and 
for a short time these excuses were accept- 
ed ; but after a day or two had passed he 
began to receive them with signs of impa- 
tience. 

" What in the world is occupying Letty 
so much, Mrs. Markham ?" he deliberately 
inquired one morning. *' I have scarcely 
spoken to her for these three days." 

And then, though she tried to silence 
and satisfy him, she felt that she could not 
do it. 

"Well, I don't know, sir — she's always 
about the place," was all she could say, in a 
tone that was meant, but failed, to seem 
easy and natural. 

" Is she ? I have not seen her," he an- 
swered, a little shortly. *' I don't think she 
was much about the place yesterday, was 
she, or the day before ? I thought perhaps 
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that she was specially busy about something 
or other." 

" Oh no, sir," Mrs. Markhana said, rather 
faintly; and then she made some sudden 
excuse to go from the room, but as she 
went her heart was heavy within her. 

She had said to herself, in the first flush 
of her anger, after her talk with Mrs. Saun- 
ders, that what she and Letty did was no 
concern of anybody's, and that she did not 
care what all the idle tongues in the village 
said of her ; but of course, though she de- 
clared this at first, when she cooled down 
she knew that she did care, keenly and 
bitterly — at any rate, for what was said of 
Letty. She cared far too much for it to be 
possible for her to go on doing, or permit- 
ting to be done, the thing that had set those 
idle tongues wagging. She must bring that 
to an end. It was humiliating, but she said 
in her self-reproach that she must bear that 

VOL. I. H 
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humiliation ; she must bear anything to keep 
the child from losing her good name. 

But how could she keep Letty from' los- 
ing her good name, unless Mr. Trelawney 
would help her to do it? and how could 
she expect that he would help her, when 
he liked to have Letty with him, unless 
she told him the trouble she was in? 
Letty s presence had become pleasant to 
him ; he liked to be waited on by her. 
How could she expect that he would con- 
sent to resign what he had come to care for, 
unless she told the truth to him? and how 
could she bear to tell the truth ? It was a 
hard time to Mrs. Markham, and all the 
harder — a thousand times the harder — 
because she, who ought to have known 
better, had brought her trouble on herself. 

On the evening of the same day on which 
he had asked if Letty had been unusually 
busy, Mr. Trelawney called her to do some- 
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thing for him — ^to help him to dust and 
arrange some books, and kept her with him 
in the study for a long while. The work 
was of a kind that to him was always pleas- 
ant; to Letty it was delightful simply 
because it was work with him ; they were 
both of them happy while it lasted, and 
wholly unconscious and unsuspicious of the 
poor uneasy heart that was restlessly count-f 
ing the minutes while they were together, 
and anxiously thinking how best she could 
bring them to an end. 

It was hard to Mrs. Markham — in every 
sense hard — to call Letty away, and yet 
when nearly an hour had passed she com- 
pelled herself to do it. She went to the 
study, and made a half hesitating excuse. 

" I'm sorry to disturb you, sir ; but if 
youVe done with Letty — " she said, in a 
constrained tone that betrayed her uneasi- 
ness. 

h2 
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" Have I been keeping her too long?" he 
asked, quickly. 

They had finished their work, and when 
Mrs. Markham came into the room they 
were both standing at the window, and he 
was showing the girl some butterflies in a 
glass case, and perhaps telling her some- 
thing about them. 

It was a harmless occupation, but, when 
Letty came out into the passage, Mrs. 
Markham said something sharply to her, 
which brought a look of mingled grief and 
wonder into the blue eyes. She had been 
so happy, and these quick words — when 
surely she had been doing no harm ? — 
seemed hard at the end of her pleasant 
hour. 

" You forget everything you have to do 
when you're amusing yourself, Letty," was 
what her aunt said, and she gave her a little 
push before her — not being really angry 
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with her, but showing her perplexity by 
seeming to be angry. 

"I shall have to send her away," she 
began to think to herself that night. "I 
can't be watching her always, and even if I 
were to watch her I can't watch him. I'd 
better try to get her away. Perhaps I 
needn't part with her for good, but if she 
was to go for a bit then he'd get out of the 
way of wanting her, and we could begin 
again fresh when she came back; and, 
please God, the talk would die out." 

And then, sad at heart, and yet seeing no 
other way out of her difficulty, she set her- 
self to think to what place Letty could be 
sent. 

At first the only plan that she could 
form was that she should go to some situa- 
tion ; but, even supposing sjie found a situa- 
tion for her, what natural reason could she 
give Mr. Trelawney for accepting it ? She 
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soon saw that to attempt to dispose of her 
in this way would be impracticable. But 
presently another scheme occurred to her. 
Letty had an aunt on her father's side, 
living in Yorkshire, a poor woman with a 
large family, who was little likely, indeed, 
to be willing to take her niece into her 
house for nothing, but who perhaps would 
be glad enough to take her, if Mrs. Mark- 
ham paid for her board. Suppose she 
were to write to this woman, telling her 
some fraction of the truth, and get her to 
send an invitation to Letty to come for a 
few months and stay with her ? 

Mrs. Markham thought over this plan for 
a few hours, and the longer she thought of 
it the more feasible it seemed to her. The 
morning after it had first come into her 
mind she secretly wrote her letter, and 
three or four days afterwards her heart 
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came into her mouth as she took the answer 
to it from the postman's hand. 

The reply came — as she had asked that 
it should come — addressed to Letty. 

" Child," said Mrs. Markham, almost 
tremulously, " here's a letter for you." 

" For me T' cried Letty, in surprise, for 
Letty wrote and received few letters, and 
she opened it with a wondering face, and 
read it (it was not long) ; and then went 
suddenly into a little quick laugh. 

"How funny 1" she said. "It's from 
Aunt Eliza, up in Yorkshire, and she 
asks me to go and see them. What in 
the world could put it into her head that I 
should go all that way 1" 

" It's not such a very long way, Letty," 
Mrs. Markham answered. " Let me see 
what she says." And she too took the letter 
and read it. 
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'\Well, we must think what we're to do," 
she said, in what sounded to her a guilty 
voice, as she folded it up. 

" Oh, aunt — no I we don't need to think," 
exclaimed Letty, lightly. ''It's very kind 
of them to ask me, of course — but it would 
be nonsense for me to be going away visit- 
ing just now." 

" And why should it be nonsense, Letty ?" 
cried Mrs. Markham. "That's always the 
way with you — thinking you can settle 
everything off hand. Why shouldn't you 
go ? — if it was a right thing to do ? You 
shouldn't be always thinking of what you'd 
like best yourself, Letty. You should con- 
sider other people. It's very nice of Mrs. 
Cooper to want to see you — and she's your 
aunt just as much as I am — and, if she asks 
you, I don't see how you can refuse to go to 
her, I'm sure." 

The tears had started up to Letty 's eyes, 
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and Mrs. Markham had to turn her head 
away that she might not see them. 

" We needn't settle the matter all at once, 
but I'm afraid you'll have to go, Letty," she 
said, after a moment or two, in a kinder 
tone, and then she went vigorously to work 
at something she was doing, and she set 
Letty some work to do too, and kept her 
steadily at it, contriving nearly all day to 
keep her in her sight, lest she should go and 
tell Mr. Trelawney about the scheme for 
sending her to Yorkshire, and get him to 
plead for her that she should not go. 

It was one of the days on which she had 
lessons with Miss Watson, and, as soon as 
she should start in the evening for the 
school-house, it was Mrs. Markham's plan to 
go to the study and tell Mr. Trelawney of 
the arrangement she wished to make. She 
could discuss the matter with him then, safe 
from any interruption from Letty, and — as 
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she hoped — overcome any objections to her 
plan that he might raise. 

So, almost as soon as Letty's back was 
turned, she proceeded to do this ; only, un- 
fortunately for the complete success of her 
scheme, it had happened, as Letty was start- 
ing for the village, that at the garden gate 
she had met Mr. Trelawney, and, before 
Mrs. Markham spoke to him, he had already 
been put by Letty in possession of the 
matter which the elder woman had meant 
to communicate to him herself. 

It was unfortunate — but yet the fault had 
hardly been Letty's. She had met 'Mr. 
Trelawney as she was going out, and had 
only raised her eyes for a moment to him 
with a quick tremulous smile, not meaning 
to appeal to him, or to make any complaint, 
but only to give him that one smile, and 
pass on ; but something wistful and sad in 
the poor little face had struck him, and in- 
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Stead of letting her pass he stopped her, and 
asked her if anything was wrong. And then 
it all came out. Oh, no — nothing was wrong : 
it was only that — that they wanted her to 
go to Yorkshire, and — she didn't want to 

go. 

*'Why, who wants you to go to York- 
shire ?" he inquired, in surprise. 

**My Aunt Co<5per, sir," she said. "She 
has written to ask me." 

''Well, write back to her, and say you 
can't be spared." 

" But Aunt Markham wants it too, sir." 

" Your Aunt Markham wants you to go 
away ?" 

" She says, sir, that I can't refuse." 

" I don't see why you should not refuse, 
if you don't want to go, Letty. I'll speak to 
your aunt about it." 

"Will you? Oh, thank you, sirl" she 
said, and the sad and anxious young face 
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began in a moment to brighten with grati- 
tude and hope. If he said he would take 
her part, need she have any more fear? 
She had started from the house with a 
heavy heart, but as she went on her way 
now her heart was light within her. 

So it happened that when Mrs. Markham 
went into the study, prepared to tell her 
tale in such a way as she h6ped would enlist 
Mr. Trelawney on her side, to her dismay 
it was he and not she who instantly broached 
the subject, and by his first words showed 
her that Letty's view of the matter, and not 
her own, was the one that he intended to 
take. 

" Oh, Mrs. Markham," he said, as she 
came in, " 1 was wanting to see you. What 
is this that Letty tells me ? Surely you are 
not thinking of sending her away to York- 
shire?" 

The poor soul stood still, almost as much 
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taken aback as if she had been shot. She 
had come in primed with her little state- 
ment, and in a moment here were her 
words taken out of her mouth, and to de- 
fend her scheme, and not to tell it, was the 
only work that was left for her to do. 

" I didn't know you had seen Letty, sir,'^ 
she said, after a moment or two's silence. 

" I met her just now as she was going 
out. I met her at the gate, and she looked 
so out of spirits that I asked her what was 
the matter with her, and then she told me 
about this letter from her aunt. But you 
are surely not thinking of sending her into 
Yorkshire, are you ?" he said. 

"I think she had better go for a few 
months, sir." Mrs. Markham made her 
answer coldly and stiffly ; all her plans had 
been thrown into disorder ; she felt as if she 
had been circumvented, and was already 
almost routed, and she was too vexed to hide 
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Tier vexation. " I think she had better 
go for a few months, sir," she said. *'Mrs. 
-Cooper has as good a right to have her as 



me. 



"I don't see that, when it is you who 
have taken charge of her for these three 
years. Besides, you cannot vxznt her to 
go ? — it would surely be very inconvenient 
to you to be without her ?" 

" Oh, I could manage, sir. Letty's useful 
enough, no doubt, but I did without her 
before she came " 

*'Yes; but now, when you have grown 
-accustomed to her, it would be a very dif- 
ferent thing. I cannot for my own part, 
Mrs. Markham, see any reason whatever 
why she should go." 

"I think I'd rather that she did, sir." 
This answer too came very stiffly. 

" But this Yorkshire woman is very poor, 
is she not ?" 
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" Well — ahem ! she is not very well off, 



sir." 



"And has a large family, has she not? — 
young children that Letty would have to 
nurse and look after?" 

" That wouldn't do her any harm, sir." 

*' I don't think it would do her any good. 
Letty is a delicate girl, and, as you know, ' 
has not been accustomed to a rough life. 
You cannot possibly think that hard work 
and hard living are two things that are 
likely to be good for her ?" 

And then Mrs. Markham made no answer. 
She had come into the room with such 
plausible reasons (as she thought) ready on 
her tongue why Letty should go away, and 
now it was as if her tongue clove to the roof 
of her mouth, and she could not plead her 
own cause, nor in her disappointment and 
distress recollect what she had meant to 
say. 
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There was a little pause, and then he 
asked, suddenly, 

'* Mrs. Markham, has anything gone wrong 
between you and Letty ?" 

" Gone wrong, sir ?" she echoed, almost 
with a cry. " God bless you, no 1" 

"Then I cannot understand this sudden 
desire of yours to get rid of her." 

"I don't desire to get rid of her, sir. 
Pray don't say such a thing. She's dearer 
to me than my own life. I only want her 
to go away for a little bit. Oh 1 sir," — and 
all at once, to his amazement, she broke 
down, and the tears ran down her cheeks — 
" Oh I sir, don't oppose her going ! It's 
for her good, or I wouldn't urge it. Do 
you think I'd want to send her away except 
for that ? — when — when she's all I've got in 
the world I" cried the poor soul, and fairly 
began to sob. 

Mr. Trelawney looked at her for a mo- 
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ment or two, and then he looked down 
upon his desk. After a little silence, he 
said, gravely, 

" Of course there is something in all this 
that I don't understand. I think, if you 
would speak openly to me, Mrs. Markham, 
it would be best. I am apparently vexing 
you very much by opposing this scheme of 
yours, but I can't help opposing it when I 
see how unwilling Letty is to go, and when 
I feel, too, how much both you and I would 
lose by parting with her. There is some- 
thing in your mind that you have not told 
me yet, and if you want me to agree with 
you, or to help you, I think you must let 
me know what it is." 

And then he turned his face to her again, 
and waited for her to speak. 

She had said to herself beforehand that 
she would not tell him the truth, but now 
how could she keep the truth from him, 

VOL. I. I 
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when he declared that, unless he knew it, he 
would not help her to get Letty away ? It 
was hard upon her to have to tell it : it 
seemed to her like setting her with her own 
lips to stain her child's name ; and yet what 
else could she do? — how else could she 
make him agree that Letty should go ? She 
went through a bitter struggle during those 
moments while Mr. Trelawney sat waiting 
for her to answer him : how bitter perhaps 
he guessed, when at last she began to 
speak. 

" I had hoped not to have had to tell you 
anything, sir," she began by saying, speak- 
ing without* looking at him, in a broken 
voice; "but since Letty's been with you 
before me, and you're resolved to take her 
part — well, I can't help it now. And I've 
been to blame in the matter, and so I sup- 
pose it's only right that what's so hard 
should fall upon me ; only you'll remember, 
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sir, that she knows nothing — she's as inno- 
cent of evil as a new-born child. You'll 
promise to remember that, and never let a 
word drop to her, sir?" 

" Of course," he said, quickly, *' I will 
never tell her anything that you would not 
wish her to know." 

" Well, sir, it's only this (it mayn't seem 
much, perhaps, to you, or the like of you, 
but, oh ! sir, it's life or death to Letty !) 
— ^they're beginning to talk up in' the village 
— about you and her." 

'^ How can they be such fools?" he cried 
out, indignantly, and the blood came into 
his face. 

"Oh I sir, I know it's false. If it wasn't," 

— and through her tears her eyes flashed 

fire for a moment — " do you think I would 

let her stay another hour under your roof? 

No, no, sir, I'm not blaming you^ or thinking 

you in fault; it's myself I blame, who am 

i2 
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an old woman, and should have known 
better; but I was pleased to see you like 
her, and I thought she was such a child — 
and I knew I could trust you, sir, I knew I 
could do it — yes, and I know it now — and, 
though my heart's sad and sore, I say still — 
God bless you, sir, for all your goodness to 
her, and God reward you — and He will !" 
she cried, and covered her face, and sobbed 
bitterly. 

She had been standing since she entered 
the room, but suddenly now, in his pity for 
her, he rose from his own chair, and made 
her take it. 

" You should have had confidence enough 
in me to speak to me before ; you should 
have told me this as soon as you knew it,'^ 
he said, in a disturbed voice, after a few 
moments' silence. 

" Oh, sir, I couldn't bear to do that !" 

" I have no power to tell you how sorry 
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I am that I should be the cause of one 
unkind word being said about Letty. It is 
my fault more than anyone else's. But, 
Mrs. Markham, I think you are surely 
taking the matter too seriously. Something 
ill-natured, of course, must have been said 
— but who would really believe any harm 
of Letty? Is there one person in the 
village who would ? — at least, of those 
whose opinions ought to have any weight 
with you ?" 

But Mrs. Markham sadly shook her head. 

" Oh ! sir, I can't see it that way ; I wish 
I could. There's some would stand up for 
her — I know that ; they'd stand up for her 
for a bit, no doubt ; but if you go on throw- 
ing dirt long enough it '11 end by sticking 
— and it isn't, sir, as if them that speak had 
no ground to stand on — that's the worst of 
it. When they bring it up against me — as 
the woman did that told it all to me the 
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Other day — that I threw you and her to- 
gether, what can I answer them, sir? 
They'll be willing to lay the blame on me, 
perhaps, but what of that ? They may lay 
the blame on me, but she'll have to bear 
the punishment, and if ever she comes to 
know what's been thought of her — oh, sir, 
it'll break her heart." 

" She must never know it ; she never 
need know it," he exclaimed, quickl3\ 

*' How can you be sure of keeping it from 
her, sir ? It's easy to say she mustn't know 
it, but people in our station, they're freer* 
spoken than gentlefolk ; they say to one 
another what the like of you would never 
say. I went two days ago to Miss Watson, 
sir, and told her what I'd heard (she'd 
heard it too), and 1 begged her for the love 
of God to keep it from the child ; and she's 
a kind woman — she said she'd never think 
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a thing like that of Letty ; but I can't go to 
all the village and talk to them as I did to 
her — and if I did, what would be the good 
of it, when the half of them wouldn't believe 
me, nor hold their tongues, though it was to 
save a girFs soul." 

" Mrs. Markham, / am the only one to 
blame. I am sorry with my whole heart," 
he said, earnestly. " But yet, take my 
advice, and do not think of sending Letty 
away. That is the one thing you must not 
do. If you let their evil tongues frighten 
you into parting with her, her going will be 
taken as an admission that she has done 
wrong. No, no — whatever else we do, you 
must keep her with you. She must stay, 
and live the report down." 

" She will never do that, sir, if she ever 
comes to hear of it at all," Mrs. Markham 
answered, sadly. " It's not with her as it 
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might be with many. Give Cetty a bad 
name, and you've dug her grave for 
her." 

He made no answer, and they were both 
silent for a minute. Then at the end of 
that time — 

" It will be better for me to go than for 
her," he said, abruptly. *' My going some- 
where for change of air after my illness would 
seem perfectly natural. Mr. Gibson has 
spoken of it more than once. I might go 
to some seaside place for a month or so, and 
then abroad, and stay perhaps in Paris for 
the winter." 

" Oh, sir, I couldn't expect you to do all 
that — ;just for Letty's sake." 

" I would do more than that for Letty's 
sake. I may well do it when my thought- 
less self-indulgence has been the cause of 
bringing trouble on her. I think no purer, 
gentler girl ever lived. Who is it who can 
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have had the cruelty to begin such a tale 
about her ?" 

" Ah, sir, that's hard to tell. I've my 
own thoughts perhaps " 

" What are your thoughts ?" 

"Well, sir, there's somebody here, you 
know, besides ourselves, and if you have a 
pair of eyes close to you, always watching, 
and a jealous heart, and a tongue that don't 
mind holding to the truth " 

" You are thinking of Martha ?" 

" I've my suspicions of Martha, sir ; I've 
had them from the first." 

"I wish you could get her out of the house, 
then ; but it would scarcely be wise, I fear ?" 

" No, I don't think it would be wise, sir. 
She'd only do more mischief if we made an 
enemy of her. I'd be glad enough to see 
her in another place some day, for one 
don't like to live with them as have done 
you an injury; but she'll do less harm by 
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Stopping now than by going away, and, if 
only she holds her tongue before Letty, the 
rest don't matter. And as for Letty her- 
self, sir, now I've told it all to you, I'll be 
guided by you, and if you think it's best she 
should stay, well, I'll keep her here. It 
was me who wrote to her aunt, sir, and got 
her to send and ask her : I don't mind tell- 
ing you that now. I thought, as long as 
she stayed here, you'd be taking notice of 
her, and I didn't know how to stop it but 
by getting her away, and so I wrote to Mrs. 
Cooper. But I'll keep her with me now, 
sir ; for, now I've had the courage to tell 
you, I'm easier in my mind, and I thank 
you kindly, sir, for all you've said," and she 
rose up from her chair. " Whatever comes 
of it — whether there's more trouble before 
us, or whether this will just die out, as lies 
sometimes do — I shall never forget all your 
goodness, sir." 
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She said abruptly to Letty, when, at her 
usual time, the girl came home — 

" So you've got the better of me, Letty ; 
you've got Mr. Trelawney to beg you off 
from going away." 

" Oh— have I ?" Letty cried, with a little 
sudden gasp of pleasure. 

She stood still for a moment, then all the 
colour flushed to her face, and the next 
moment she had got both her arms round 
Mrs. Markham's neck. 

" Oh, aunt, has he spoken to you ? How 
good he is I I think he is kinder than any- 
body else in all the world I" she cried. 

" Yes, yes, he is very kind," replied Mrs. 
Markham, a little stiffly. She put Letty 
back from her almost impatiently ; she 
glanced uneasily at the open door ; a curi- 
ous feeling, half of anger against the girl, 
half of terror, came to her. " Of course he 
is always kind ; but don't you talk in such 
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a foolish way, Letty," she said, sharply. 
*' I don't know what Mr. Trelawney would 
think if he was to hear you." And she got 

* 

up, and cut Letty's enthusiasm short with a 
feeling as if a knife had gone into her heart. 
For there was something in the girl's face, 
and in the passionate, unconscious joy of 
her voice, which awoke a fear in her that 
she did not know how to bear — a fear that 
started up like a spectre before her, arid 
that she had not courage to face. " God 
forgive me for a blind fool !" she cried that 
night on her knees before she went to bed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" ITTELL, yes— go to Brighton," Mr. 

^ ^ Gibson said to his patient. " I 
have told you before that you couldn't do 
better." 

And so it was settled that in four or five 
days Mr. Trelawney should go. 

"I could start sooner than that if you 
liked," he had said, when this time waa 
proposed, but the other answered indiffer- 
ently that the beginning of the week would 
be soon enough ; so it remained settled thus. 

Meanwhile, Letty wrote her letter to 
Mrs. Cooper, declining the invitation to go 
to Yorkshire, and Mrs. Markham also pri- 
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lately wrote to explain that it had become 
unnecessary to carry out her plan. 

" It was so good of you, sir, to get aunt 
to let me stay at home," Letty had said 
gratefully to Mr. Trelawney on the morning 
after that matter had been arranged. 

She had merely been with him for a 
moment — just long enough to enable her 
to say this, and for him to utter a sentence 
in reply, and then Mrs. Markham had called 
her, and she had had to hurry away. She 
gave a little sigh as she went. She was so 
little with Mr. Trelawney now : her aunt' 
seemed always to have so much for her to 
do ; her aunt somehow of late had got to 
be so strange with her. 

" I suppose I ought to have known that 
ivhen he got better aunt would think I 
needn't go on doing things for him," she 
thought to herself, as she stood at her iron- 
ing-board, and worked a little sadly through 
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the morning ; " only — it has all come to an 
end so suddenly, and it seems hard, when 
he would let me go on being with him." 

And then, for her sorrowful consolation, 
she began to count over the times during 
these last days when he had called her, and 
seemed vexed or surprised that she could 
not stay. She remembered every one of 
them. 

''To-night I shall be at home," she thought 
to herself; " I shall not have any work to 
do. Oh, surely, if he seems to want it, 
aunt will let me be a little with him !" 

And so with this hope she tried to com- 
fort herself, and waited patiently through 
the day; but when evening came there 
was no need for Mrs. Markham to interfere, 
and keep her from gaining what she wanted, 
for Mr. Trelawney sat till midnight alone in 
his study, and never asked for her. She 
had not spoken to him, nor he to her, — 
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they had not exchanged any sentence to- 
gether, except those two sentences in the 
morning, through the whole long day. 

And so it went on, da)^ after day, till 
Letty drooped and pined. It was her aunt 
who told her he was going away : he told 
her nothing. He would speak to her always 
if he met her anywhere about the house, 
and always kindly ; but sometimes he would 
only bid her a brief "good morning;" at 
the most he would never talk more than a 
minute to her ; the manv little offices that 
she had done for him of late he did now 
for himself, or let them remain undone ; the 
sad hours passed, and the sad days passed, 
and he never asked for her, nor sought her, 
nor kept her if she came. 

*' What have I done ?" she began to think 
piteously, after two or three days had gone. 
Had she done something to tire him, or to 
make him angry with her ? She began to 
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go about with a wistful sorrowful face that 
(though she did not know it) went to the 
hearts of the other two who watched her. 

''You'd best not notice her, sir; you 
can't do anything for her," Mrs. Markham 
would say to Mr. Trelawney, beseechingly. 
She could not speak to him of what it was 
that made the girl suffer so, and yet, with a 
sense of misery that was indescribable, she 
feared that he knew it. He knew how her 
child loved him, and he was only her mas- 
ter, who could give nothing back to her. 

It had been settled that he should go 
away early in the week — on the Tuesday 
morning. On Monday afternoon Mrs. Mark- 
ham was busy packing his portmanteau ; then 
some carpet bag was found to be wanting, 
and in the evening she said that she would 
go to the village and get it. 

"You may as well come with me too, 
Letty," she said, but at this Letty looked up 
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wistfully from some sewing that was in her 
hand, and in a nervous kind of way asked 
that she might stay at home ; and as she 
spoke she looked so tired that Mrs. Mark- 
ham said no more, but left her, and took 
her walk to the village alone. For, except 
to show her neighbours that Letty was safe 
under her own wing, she did not in reality 
care about having the girl with her, because 
Letty's sad face, she feared, only made 
people talk; and as for leaving her at 
home, even though Mr. Trelawney was 
there too, she might do that safely enough, 
she knew, now. So she went away to do 
her work, not dreaming that any harm 
could happen in her absence. 

But an eager plan had been forming 
itself for days in poor Letty 's disturbed 
mind. Before Mr. Trelawney went away 
she must surely try to speak to him once, 
she had said to herself: she must have 
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offended him (though she could not tell 
how she had offended him) ; and it seemed 
to her that she must ask him what she had 
done before he went, or she should break 
her heart. Since the scheme had come 
into her mind no opportunity had arisen 
for putting it into execution ; but now her 
aunt would be absent for an hour, and Mr. 
Trelawney was in his study, and she knew 
that, if she could gather courage enough to 
go to him, she might ask him the question 
that she longed so intensely to ask. 

But she must go to him at once, or she 
should not be able to go to him at all ; she 
knew that too, as for ten minutes after her 
aunt had gone away she sat with her sick 
heart beating fast, and her courage dying 
out of her. More than once she had almost 
said to herself that she could not do it, 
before at last, with a passionate despairing 
feeling that her one chance was passing 
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from her, she summoned all her strength, 
and rose, and went to the study door. 

She knew that Mr. Trelawne)' was in 
that room. She knocked, and he told her 
to come in, and then she turned the handle 
of the door and entered. 

He was sitting at his desk, and he looked 
up. For a moment or two he did not 
speak. Then suddenly, '^ Why, Letty, what 
is the matter ? — are you ill ?" he exclaimed, 
quickly, as he saw her white face. 

She said, '* No, sir," almost in a whisper. 
She had closed the door behind her, and 
she came timidly forward till she stood near 
to his writing-table. " I — I only wanted to 
speak to you, sir, for two or three minutes," 
she said. 

" Wait a moment, then, and I shall be 
ready for you," he answered. His heart had 
smote him at the sight of her. He began 
to gather some papers together that were 
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on his desk. " Sit down, Letty," he said. 
He made a feint of occupying himself for a 
few seconds to give her time to recover 
herself (perhaps to give himself breath- 
ing time too, that he might think, or 
try to think, what he should say to her) ; 
then he closed his desk, and, turning to her 
(she had not sat down), " Well, Letty, what 
is it?" he quietly asked. 

She was standing with one hand leaning 
on his table,' looking at him with wide, 
childish, pathetic eyes, whose wistful plead- 
ing even before she spoke cut him to the 
heart. When he put his question to her 
she tried to answer it at once, but she made 
two efforts before her voice came. 

" I only wanted to ask you, sir — I don't 
know what I've done," she said at last, 
faltering, "but — I'm afraid I've made you 
angry ?" 

" Made me angry ?" he exclaimed, quick- 
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ly. He would not let her see how her 
question pained him. He almost tried to 
laugh. '' Why, child, how could you do 
that ?" he said. 

"I don't know, sir." 

"Well, but what has put it into your 
head ? I have never been angry with you 
in my life." 

" I — I thought you must be, sir." 

"You are entirely mistaken. You were 
never more mistaken about anything. You 
must not* let yourself be run away with by 
such fancies." 

" But it's all— so— different." 

" Do you mean that I have been seeing 
less of you ? — that I have been letting you 
do less for me since I have been better ? 
Of course, if that is what you have been 
thinking of, it is true." 

" Yes, sir." 
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The meek, dejected, sad assent made it 
hard for him to go on speaking. 

" Well, but I am so much stronger now, 
that you see I don't need any longer to take 
up your time. It was very nice to have you 
to read to me, and to run on ray messages, 
but of course all that belonged to a time 
that is passing awa)^ now. I am sure you 
understand it, Letty. It is not because I 
am vexed with you that I ask less from you 
— never think that for a moment. I am as 
grateful to you as ever. I have just as much 
regard for you as ever. You must not 
think " 

He was going on adding sentence to 
sentence laboriously ; trying — and feeling 
that he was trying vainly — to say something 
to re-assure her, when all at once the sad 
eyes overflowed, and without a sob or a 
word the silent tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 
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At that sight — for it struck him like a 
blow — his speech suddenly ceased ; there 
were two or three moments' painful silence, 
and then, in a different tone — 

"Letty, you must not cry," he said, 
hurriedly. " I cannot bear to see you cry. 
You are vexing yourself about a thing that 
ought not to vex you. If I have had you 
less with me, do you think that has not 
made me sorry too ? Do you suppose I 
have not missed you ? There — dry your 
eyes. You must not go on doing this. I 
cannot have you do it." 

From very pity for her he spoke almost 
harshly; he rose from his seat, and in his 
embarrassment put his hand upon her arm, 
ahnost as if (or at least so, in her timid 
sorrow, she interpreted it) he meant to push 
her from him ; and she yielded to the touch, 
poor thing, and for a moment turned her 
face to the door, as though she would go 
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away; and then suddenly the flood-gates 
of her heart burst, and she broke out sob- 
bing like a child. 

For more than a minute she stood with 
her hands covering her face, crying unre- 
strainedly, in her helpless sorrow and weak- 
ness—all the misery that she had tried to 
hide from him through these weary days 
laying itself bare before him at last, with a 
pitiful, wild abandonment. She cried as a 
girl cries who feels in her first sorrow, as if 
the world had ended for her, and her heart 
had broken. 

He said her name once in a distressed and 
agitated voice, and then stood silent. Each 
sob she gave was like a knife piercing him. 
He stood still, doing nothing to give her 
comfort — not knowing what he could dare 
to do. 

When that minute of wild weeping had 
passed, in her humiliation and wretchedness 
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she would have gone away, and perhaps it 
would have been well if he had let her go 
— only how could he be hard enough to 
do it? As she made a movement towards 
the door, he put out his hand and touched 
her a second time. 

'* Letty, you must not leave me like this 
— you must not go thinking we are not 
friends," he said. "We may not see one 
another again for a good while; but, my 
child, I shall never forget you. Wherever 
I go I shall miss you — ^believe that ! I shall 
always think of you. I shall always be 
grateful for your affection.'* He had taken 
her hand now, and the little lifeless fingers 
were closed tight in his. 

"I cannot bear to go thinking that I. 
leave you unhappy," he said, after another 
silence. " You ought not to be unhappy, 
Letty. You must tell me that you will 
try not to be. I know it is hard to part — 
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it is hard to me as well as to you. Do you 
think I should not like best to stay here, 
and let us go on as we have been doing 
during these last months ? But, my child, 
it cannot be." 

He held her hand still ; he put his other 
hand upon her shoulder. *' Letty, it cannot 
be," he said again ; and then all at once he 
felt her quivering and sobbing, and with a 
quick irresistible pity (almost while the 
words in which he was telling her that they 
must part were on his lips) he drew her to 
him. *' My poor child — my poor child," he 
said, half aloud, and the next moment the 
sad face was on his breast. 

He held her dose to him, and kissed her ; 
he caressed and soothed her till her tears 
ceased. Perhaps even while he was caress- 
ing her he knew with a heavy heart at 
how great a price he had bought the 
momentary pleasure of comforting her, and 
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half wished the act undone ; but though he 
might almost wish it undone he could not 
undo it then. 

He said to her quietly, after a few 
minutes, 

" Well, Letty, we shall not have to part 
now, you see ;" and when, scarcely daring 
to think that she understood him, and yet 
with such absolute faith believing in him 
and trusting him, she ventured to look the 
question that she could not ask — " If we 
want to be together we shall have to 
marry one another. . You see that now 
— do 5^ou not ?" he said. And then — " I 
had thought of this before, Letty. That 
was why I had resolved to go away, 
— because I had thought it was best 
perhaps — that we should not marry; but 
now, if you care for me enough to stay 
with me, you must be my wife, you 
know." 
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" Oh, sir !" she said, breathlessly. 

" Oh, you cannot mean that ! " she 
said again, next moment, almost in a 
whisper. 

The prospect that he opened to her was 
(to her poor eyes) so dazzling that she 
could not receive it. *' You cannot mean 
it," she repeated, and yet, even while she 
spoke, with a wild timid tenderness, as if 
her own words frightened her lest they 
should be true, she clung to him. 

" Do you think I could do anything but 
mean it?" he asked. "Most certainly I 
mean it, if it will make you happy. You 
must tell me if it will do that ? Will it, 
my poor child?" 

He made her lift her face to him, and 
looked into her eyes. After that look he 
did not ask her again to answer him. With 
a feeling of curious sadness — a feeling that 
was half tenderness, and yet, even at that 
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moment, half an almost bitter regret, he 
read all that her eyes said. 

He was very kind and gentle to her. He 
made her sit down beside him, and talked 
to her for a little while, soothing her, and 
«aying again those sweetest of all words 
to her ears — that they should not 
part. 

The poor little lips had begun to curve 
into faint tremulous smiles before he let her 
leave him. "I don't know how to believe 
it," she said softly, once. In her humility, 
under the burden of her meek and pas- 
sionate love, she sat beside him with her 
head drooped down, listening to his voice 
as she might have listened to some divine 
music. She scarcely, on her side, spoke a 
word to him : she was too overwhelmed by 
the weight of the incredible happiness that 
had come to her : yearning to give some 
sign of how she loved him, she could only 
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bend her face down over his hands and kiss 
them. 

He kept her with him for perhaps a 
quarter of an hour ; then all he could think 
of saying to her seemed to have been said, 
and he kissed the soft young cheek again, 
and let her leave him. 

He sat alone in his study for half an hour 
after" she had gone away. Perhaps he 
scarcely repented yet of what he had done, 
for in a way she was surely dear to him ; 
but, as he thought of the life he had im- 
posed upon himself, his heart sank. In 
the dusk, after a good while had passed, 
he heard the click of the latch at the gar- 
den door, and looking out saw Mrs. Mark- 
ham coming back to the house. He rose 
up then, and going into the garden called 
her. 

*' I want to speak to you ; come here," he 
said ; and when she followed him indoors, 
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and into his study, he shut the door of 
the room, and " Mrs. Markham," he said, 
quietly, " we may make new plans for our- 
selves now, for I have asked Letty to marry 
me." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TN spite of the sudden change that his 
-*- engagement had made in all things, 
Mr. Trelawney still thought it best to hold 
to his intention of going to Brighton on the 
following day for a few weeks; but his 
further scheme of wintering in Paris was 
of course given up. At a month's end 
he would return to Shepton, and "the 
sooner we are married then, I think, the 
better," he said to Mrs. Markham. 

Before he went away he talked over all 
his arrangements with Mrs. Markham in a 
very business-like, quiet way. 

" Oh, sir, I'm sorry for what you've 
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done !" she exclaimed, at the first moment 
when he told her what had happened, and 
she sat down and cried, with genuine tears 
of vexation and regret. "It's not that 
Letty isn't a good girl — thank God she's 
good ! — but I never wanted you to think of 
her in that way, sir ; I never had a wish of 
the sort for her myself. She's a good girl, 
and she's a pretty girl ; there's many a lady 
not half so pretty ; but for all that she's not 
a lady, sir, and your wife ought to be one. 
That's what I feel. It's not, I'm sure, that 
I'm ungrateful to you — such a thing is more 
than Letty ever could have looked for, — 
but I'm afraid of what may come of it, sir, 
and that's the truth." 

"I don't know why you should be 
afraid," he said. He was sitting leaning on 
his desk as he talked to her, with a calm, 
grave face that was not much like a lover's. 
**I don't know why you should be afraid. Of 
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course diflPerence of position makes a certain 
objection to our marrying, but we know one 
another well — Letty knows what kind of 
man I am — she knows thoroughly the life 
she will come into. I do not feel, for my 
part, that the risk is great. And besides, 
what else can we do ? We do not want to 
live apart. I should miss her now wher- 
ever I went, and she would not be happy 
away from me. What can we do but 
marry ?" 

"If trouble were to come of it, sir, it 
would be better to separate." 

" Yes, but why should trouble come of it ? 
There will be a talk in the place, of course ; 
perhaps people won't care to visit us, but 
what of that ? we can live without visitors. 
Perhaps, indeed, as far as 1 am concerned, I 
can live better without them than with them. 
If we make one another content, I think 
the opinioQ of the outside world need give 
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US very little pain ; and have we not toler- 
able reason to believe that we can make one 
another content? No doubt I am much 
older than Letty, but if she does not feel 
that to be an objection you can hardly 
expect me to do so." 

*' Oh, sir, I don't doubt Letty 's love for 
you," Mrs. Markham exclaimed. She hesi- 
tated a moment, and then — " That's the only 
thing that makes me glad in spite of myself, 
— the .thought that if she wasn't with you 
she'd pine away." 

" Then how can you doubt its being best 
that she should be with me?" he replied. 
And to that she had nothing left to say. 

He went out next morning to Letty as 
she was in the garden, and, walking up and 
down with her, he told her of the plans that 
he had made. 

" I am sorry to go away from you to-day," 
he said, ** but it is best to make no change 
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in this, and you won't be unhappy when you 
know I am coming back soon. You must write 
to me too, Letty, and that will give you some- 
thing to do for me. I shall be home again, 
you know, by the beginning of September, 
and then I should like us to be married as 
soon as possible after that. Do you think 
you can be ready so soon ? You must talk 
it all over with your aunt, and she will help 
you to get whatever things you need. You 
see, you will have your hands quite full — so 
full," he said, with a smile, " that I daresay 
you will hardly miss me." 

" Oh, sir, you don't think that !" she said, 
timidly, half under her breath. 

" Well — no, T don't suppose I really think 
it," he replied, with something almost like a 
sigh. " I know you will be glad when I 
come back — gladder than I deserve that you 
should be. But 1 shall be glad too," he 
added, quickly. " If I could stay with you 
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now it would please me far better than to 
go away." 

It was not much for a girl's lover to say 
to her, but she treasured up these coldly 
kind words when he was gone, and was 
satisfied and happy with them. She was too 
humble to be exacting, or to think, as yet, 
that she could claim almost anything from 
him. His lightest kindness was still to her 
like a gracious undeserved boon, his few 
caresses like a king's gift. " Oh, aunt, I am 
so happy !" she had said to Mrs. Markham the 
night before, with her lips trembling, and 
her eyes bright with tears. *' I almost think 
I am too happy to live." 

And so indeed, to her simple heart, it almost 
seemed. The thing that had happened to her 
was, to her mind, like something out of a fairy 
story : she felt, in her foolish, beautiful, blind 
happiness, like one who had been caught up 
into heaven. Her joy was so great that in 
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Mr. Trelawney's actual presence it almost op- 
pressed her, for her love was too intense to 
find any utterance before him : strange as 
it was to her she almost seemed to need his 
absence for a little while, — to require to be 
alone for a little to understand the sweet 
thing that had come to her. 

She was not lonely when he had gone 
away, because her thoughts, her heart, her 
life, were filled with him. What passionate 
dreams she dreamt in those sweet, silent, 
summer days 1 what pictures she painted of 
the perfect years that were to come — years 
that she was to spend in serving him. Her 
work in this world henceforth would be 
to do that, she thought — work the most 
blessed (as it seemed to her) under the sun. 

Feebly and timidly in her letters to him 
she used to try now and then to express 
how happy he had made her. He had 
told her to write to him, and so she wrote, 
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spending hours over each poor little letter, 
and copying and re-copying it with a love 
and care that knew no weariness. She had 
written few letters in her life till now, and 
so these were hard to her to write, for she 
loved him so that in her humility she 
dreaded lest she might say a word to him 
of which his taste should disapprove, and 
so, in her anxiety to write only what he 
might wish to hear, the timid epistles were 
corrected, and re-written, and pared down, 
till sometimes, under these various processes, 
they reached almost the last point of atten- 
uation and feebleness. 

And yet there was something in their 
very weakness that made them touching; 
the effort in them was so visible always, the 
simplicity and the purity so visible too, and 
so pathetic. He used to receive and read 
them almost as a man would receive and 
read letters from a child. He had told her 
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to let him know what she did, and how she 
spent her time, and so with implicit obedi- 
ence she sent her simple chronicle to him, 
and he would glance over the lines that she 
had toiled to write with a half smile, and 
with sometimes a half sigh. 

He used to answer these childish, inno- 
cent letters, and instinctively he answered 
them as if she had been in reality almost a 
child. She was very good to tell him all 
that she was doing, he would say to her. 
He was very glad to hear that she was go- 
ing on 80 steadily with her lessons : it would 
be well to keep them up till he returned ; 
after that he must be her schoolmaster. 
She must go on being busy, and making 
ready for his coming back. For himself, 
he was getting a great deal of good out of 
Brighton. And then he would tell her a 
little of how he spent his days — how he 
bathed and walked, and did all he could 
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to get strong, — that he might come back 
to Shepton the sooner, possibly he would 
add. And after that, with some few kind 
words, — a sentence, perhaps, to say that he 
missed her, or that he thought of her, or, it 
might be, to bid her (a needless bidding !) 
think of him, — he would reach the end of his 
paper, and subscribe himself her " affection- 
ate G. Trelawney." 

"My dear Letty," the letters always 
began ; he never used any term of greater 
endearment than that, nor ever objected to 
her that she addressed him always, as she 
did, simply as '*Dear Mr. Trelawney,'' and 
signed herself only, "Your grateful Letty." 
Possibly it satisfied him best that she should 
write so. He was going to stoop to marry 
her, but as yet, at any rate, he neither him- 
self forgot, nor perhaps wished her to for- 
get, that he was stooping. 

So she wrote to him, and treasured up 
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the poor letters that he wrote her in return, 
and, besides that, did little else but think of 
him. I am afraid that, though she tried to 
go on with her lessons during these weeks, 
because she thought that it would please 
him, the progress she made in them was 
pitiably small. She was so entirely one of 
those women whose forte lies in loving, not 
in learning. She loved by nature ; she had 
always learnt from books slowly and with 
pain — unless the books were stories, and 
love the theme of them. Then, indeed, she 
would master them with little eflPort, throw- 
ing herself into the tales with such vivid 
interest that the men and women whose 
histories they told her were for the time 
more real to her than the world in which 
she lived — almost as real as her own life 
had become to her now during these bright 
enchanted days. 

It was this, her own wonderful love-story^ 
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that she dreamt of and pondered over 
untiringly during the weeks while Mr. Tre- 
lawney was away, — carrying the thought 
of it with her through every hour of every 
day — living in it as she might have lived in 
some strange, beautiful, new-discovered 
country, so that, though the working world 
was round her, she would forget it utterly 
for hours together, or would see it only 
through a false glamour of bright sunshine, 
as she lived her separate glorified life, and 

called up pictures and visions of the things 
that would never be. 

Once or twice during his absence, Mr. 
Trelawney wrote to Mrs. Markham about 
matters connected with his arrangements 
for the future — never on such subjects con- 
sulting Letty. To Letty he merely wrote 
what might amuse and please her ; whatever 
he had to say that touched on business he 
addressed instinctively to Mrs. Markham. 
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The division, to his own mind, seemed a 
perfectly natural one to make ; to the two 
women concerned it seemed also natural, 
the elder accepting his communications by 
reason of her seniority, the younger being 
too childlike and humble to resent their 
being addressed to another besides herself. 
In her eyes Mr. Trelawney could do nothing 
that was not just and good. In her sim- 
plicity she was satisfied to be only to him 
what he chose to make her; in her own 
thoughts she had no rights but what he 
chose to recognize. 

''I shall be glad when he comes back, 
Letty, for there's so many things to settle,'^ 
Mrs. Markham began to say often, when the 
month of Mr. Trelawney's absence was 
drawing to a close ; for, not living in a fool's 
paradise as Letty was doing, nor, like Mr. 
Trelawney, despising or being ignorant of 
half the common things that went on in 
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•daily life, the thought of the impending 
future was lying heavy during these weeks 
on Mrs. Markhaoi's mind, and diflSiculties 
that she could not solve were rising fast 
before her. 

How was anything to be as it had been 
before, she had begun to ask herself, when 
Letty should be made Mr. Trelawney's 
wife? How could Martha wait upon her 
who had hitherto worked with her? — how 
<50uld even she herself remain as head- 
servant in the house in which her niece was 
mistress ? 

" They think no more of all these things 
— neither him nor her — than if they were 
going to live in heaven," she would exclaim, 
almost impatiently to herself; "and yet 
they'll all have to be settled somehow, and 
what to. think of them and what to advise, 
I don't know. There's Letty, troubling 
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herself no more about anything to come 
than if she was a baby in arms, and Mr. 
Trelawney — he seems to think he's just got 
to walk to church with her one morning, 
and then let everything go on again as it's 
been going for these twenty years. And the 
Lord knows, instead of that, there'll be 
change enough and worry enough to make 
others sad and sore, if not him." 

" Oh, Letty, child, I hope it'll all go well 
with you 1" she would say, yearningly, 
sometimes to her niece. 

She used to be loth, from tenderness, to 
talk to Letty of the diflSiculties before her 
that she herself saw or feared, but some- 
times her anxiety would break out in sudden 
wistful sentences that the other could hardly 
understand. For how could it fail to be 
well with her, Letty thought, when God 
was giving her the sweetest lot in all the 
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world ? The only fear she ever had was 
that she was not good enough to deserve to 
marry him. She thought of that ; she used 
to say, sometimes even with tears, that 
somebody so different from her ought to be 
his wife ; but, for herself how when she was 
married to him could she be anything but 
happier than all other women ? 

'* I shall want nothing else in all the 
world — not one other thing," she would 
say. '* Just think of it ! to be given all one 
wants in a single moment ! Oh, aunt, is it 
not like something in a book?" And when 
she spoke so, what could the older woman 
say ? She used to preach little sermons to 
Letty about the troubles of the world that 
sooner or later come to everyone ; but they 
passed across Letty's ears, and hardly 
touched her. Yes, trouble perhaps must 
come some day ; she assented to that ; but 
surely, when God was so good to her, it 
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would not come yet? not while she was 
young? and to Letty, who was eighteen, 
did not age seem almost an eternity 
away ? 

" I will be back with you to-morrow," 
Mr. Trelawney wrote at last one day in the 
beginning of September : so Letty made her- 
self ready, and her timid, joyful face was the 
first thing he saw when he came up to his 
own house. 

She was standing at the open door, with 
the colour in her cheeks, and her eyes more 
than her lips giving their welcome to him. 
Perhaps the sight of her touched him with a 
momentary emotion. " My kind Letty I my 
dear Letty I" he said to her, quickly. He 
took her hand, and kept it ; he looked at 
her with eyes that had love and almost for 
the moment a touch of pride in them. She 
was so young and fresh and pure, like a 
spring flower. Was it not something to 
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come home and be vrelcomed by such a face 
as this ? by such eyes as these shining through 
their joyful tears ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'' T70U are very good, sir," Mrs. Mark- 
-*- ham said. '* I know how good you 
are, but I've been thinking a deal about it, 
and I feel I'd better go." 

Mrs. Markham was sitting in the study 
talking to Mr. Trelawney, on the raorning 
after his return to Shepton. "There's 
some things Fd like to speak to you about, 
sir, the first leisure hour you've got," she 
had said to him the evening before, and so 
next morning when breakfast was over he 
had called her into the study, and she had 
begun to detail a few at least of her troubles 
and embarrassments to him. 

M 2 
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Foremost amongst theui was this diflSiculty 
as to her own movements. 

" Fd like to stop here, sir, God knows," 
she said, " for I needn't tell you what Letty 
is to me ; but Td rather go and never set 
eyes on her again than stay and be a hin- 
drance to her. And I should be a hindrance 
if I stayed. Fve come to see that clearly. 
You see, sir, Tve got my own position, and 
it ain't the position that Letty's will be, and 
we'd not like it — neither you nor her nor 
me would — to have me as a servant here 
where Letty is mistress." 

"But you would not be asked to be a 
servant, Mrs. Markham. Of course I should 
not think of that," he said, quickly. 

"What else is it then, sir, that you'd 
think of ? Would you have me live with 
Letty in the drawing-room ? I don't think 
that would be a natural place for me. 
Letty's to be your wife, sir, and so of course 
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you'll make a lady of her — and she's young, 
and will learn, I daresay, to do like other 
ladies — but you'll not make a lady of me at 
my age. I'd feel sadly put out at being 
set down to eat at table with you, sir, and 
you'd be put out by it yourself; and yet 
you'd not like, nor Letty neither, if you was 
to go to your meals in one room, and me in 
another, — nor to feel that your wife's aunt 
was in the house, but you'd be ashamed to 
show her to your friends. For you would 
be ashamed, sir, and no blame to you 
either. And Letty — she's fond of me, bless 
her, and she'll think at first that I might 
stop, and that she'll miss me, and all that, 
but she'd be the first to feel it, sir, when the 
diJEculties began, and she'd fret about them 
— and I'd feel them myself too — I know 
that, and there'd be no pleasure for any one 
of us. So what I'm thinking, sir, is that I'll 
stay if you'll let me till you're married, and 
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then — I've got a bit of money put by, you 
know, and Letty won't want it now, and I 
can go and see some old friends Tve got, 
and look about me, and when a situation 
turns up that seems likely to suit me, Til 
take it, sir; and that will be better for 
everybody — a deal better — than if I was to 
keep on here, just making mischief where 
rd wish to do nothing but bring a 
blessing." 

"And then, sir, there's some other things,'^ 
said Mrs. Markham, after a silence, during 
which her apron had gone for a moment to 
her eyes. " Now, there's Martha. If I was 
you, sir, I'd get rid of Martha. She's not a 
bad servant in her way, but if you'll take 
my advice you'll not have her in the house 
when Letty's mistress. Let Letty have her 
own new servant, or pair of servants, as you 
please ; but don't expect, when they've been 
together as they have these three years, 
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that Martha would take orders from one as 
had worked with her. It isn't in human 
nature, sir. And Fd like too, if you'd no 
objection, to tell Martha how things are be- 
tween you and Letty; for she saw Letty 
sitting with you last night, and / know the 
tale she'd make of that if she got the 
chance. So, if you please, I'd wish her to 
know that you're to be married to her. 
And — if it wasn't making too bold, sir — I 
think it would be only acting right by Letty 
if you was to tell Mr. Penrose." 

'* I had meant to tell Mr. Penrose," he 
said. " Of course, the sooner h6 knows the 
better. Indeed, there is no objection to 
anybody knowing now." 

He spoke quickly ; he gave a half sigh ; 
these suggestions and troubles of Mrs. 
Markham's, sensible and natural as they 
were, vexed him, and made him impatient. 
He would have had her settle all such 
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things without appealing to him. He had 
made up his mind to marry Letty, but to 
enter into minute details concerning the 
domestic changes that his marriage would 
necessitate — the prospect of this appalled 
him. Perhaps, though he had had courage 
enough to resolve to make Letty his wife, 
he knew that in his heart he shrank from 
facing the consequences of the step that he 
was going to take, and from looking at the 
difl&culties that he was going to raise before 
him. Possibly he thought that the women 
should take all these things into their own 
hands. Why trouble him with what he did 
not understand P 

" I am afraid I must leave a good deal of 

« 

all this sort of thing to you, Mrs. Markham," 
he said, almost irritably. "My opinion is 
worth so very little, and I know how much 
I can trust to your judgment. Pray do 
whatever you think right about Martha and 
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the new servants. As for your own leaving 
us, I am heartily sorry to think of it. I 
don't know what Letty will do without you; 
but yet — I don't deny that I feel the force 
of your reasoning. I would only say that, 
if you should change your mind presently, 
you may take my assurance now, once for 
all, that no time will ever come when you 
shall not be welcome to a home under mv 
roof ; but if you think it best to leave us at 
present — well, you may be right, and I will 
say nothing. And as to all the rest, pray 
take it — take everything — ^into your own 
hands. I shall be satisfied with whatever 
you do. Of course I will speak myself to 
Mr. Penrose and my own friends, but you 
are at perfect liberty to let whom you please 
know now about our marriage. Do just as 
you like. I leave it all to you." And with 
a hurried, almost nervous movement, and 
yet with a feeling of relief too, Mr. Tre- 
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lawney turned to his desk, and Mrs. Mark- 
ham, taking the hint, rose from her chair. 
" I am ready, when you like, to be Letty's 
husband, but for heaven's sake give me no 
trouble that can be helped abgut the mat- 
ter," was what, put into plain words, his 
speech had meant; and so perhaps she 
half interpreted it, as with a sigh she went 
away. 

Well, she must do the best she could, and 
hope for the best. 

" I suppose you've guessed, Martha, that 
Mr. Trelawney is going to marry Letty?" 
she went straightway to the kitchen and 
said to the blunt and not over-kindly- 
natured handmaiden there, who received 
the inquiry with something between a grunt 
and a sneer. 

'* Oh, I knew well enough there was 
something agoing on. My word, she'll be 
finely set up !" was her gentle response. 
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*' But if you think I'm agoing to wait on her 
when she's missis, you and she's mistaken/^ 
she added next moment, aggressively, ''and 
so I give you a month's warning, Mrs. Mark- 
ham, from this day." 

"That was just what I was going to da 
to you, Martha. Of course I knew you'd 
not care to stop when Letty was mistress,"^ 
answered Mrs. Markham, quietly, without 
betraying either anger or sorrow ; but 
though her face was calm, her heart was 
rather hot and sore. What would Letty do 
presently, she was thinking to herself, when 
she was left alone to manage a pair of 
servants who would sneer at her, perhaps^ 
as Martha was sneering now ? 

I am afraid that, during these weeks be- 
fore Letty's marriage, she was too full of 
sad forebodings to be as sympathetic with 
the girl in her blind happiness as her tender- 
ness over her would have made her wish to 
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be. She loved Letty so dearly that the 
difficulties before her frightened her,, and 
the thought that she herself should be away 
from her when she had to face them made 
her sick at heart. 

" They're all thinking and saying it's such 
a great thing for her," she said one morning 
sadly to Miss "Watson; "and so it is, in 
one way, of course ; but my heart's as heavy 
sometimes for her as if it was a lump of lead. 
If I could stop and look after her I could 
ease some things a bit, I know, but for one 
grain of use I'd be to her if I stopped, I'd 
be doing her a peck of harm. So it's no 
good to be thinking of that ; and when I'm 
gone, unless you'll befriend her, Miss Wat- 
son, I don't know a friend she'll have." 

" But she will have her husband," Miss 
Watson said, cheerfully, in reply to this sad 
speech. " Of course I will be her friend. 
— you know I have always been fond of 
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Letty — but the chances are that she won't 
want me, or anybody, as long as she has 
Mr. Trelawney." 

And then, what could the other reply to 
her? How — for Letty 's sake — could she 
bear to say what she feared was the truth — 
that for help in the small future troubles 
of her common daily life Letty might almost 
as well look to an infant as to her husband ? 

Of course there was great gossiping in 
Shepton over the news of Letty's mar- 
riage. People raised their eyes and hands 
at hearing of it. Nearly half the village 
laughed at him, or did worse than laugh at 
him ; very few indeed had a kind word for 
her. Amongst these few, however, happily 
the vicar was one, and the vicar's good 
word in the parish went a considerable 
way. 

" I always thought the girl a very pretty 
little girl, and a very modest, good girl too,"' 
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he said to his wife ; " and though I don't 
think Trelawney is doing a wise thing in 
marrying her, still I don't see that we need 
try to make the consequences of it hard to 
him." 

*'But, my dear, you forget how her name 
has been in people's mouths," Mrs. Penrose 

m 

replied, severely. 

" I think, if people talked ill of her when 
they had no cause to talk ill, that is onlj^ a 
reason why they should retrieve their mis- 
take now," retorted the vicar. 

And then Mrs. Penrose held her tongue, 
for in truth she was not an ill-natured 
woman, and she had no wish to throw 
stones at Letty. '* She will find, I suspect, 
that she has not made herself an easy bed to 
lie upon," was about the worst that, with a 
shrewd shake of the head, she said of her 
after this. 

But of all the talk of the place, whether 
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it was kind or cruel, Letty herself knew 
little and thought less. People were sur- 
prised, of course she was well aware ; they 
were surprised, and they envied her, she 
supposed ; but she took their doing this as 
a matter of course, and was too much 
wrapped up in her own happiness and her 
own concerns to care much about what 
they either said or felt. When the vicar 
spoke to her about her marriage — as he did 
— she coloured like a red rose ; and when 
the vicar's wife read her a little lecture 
about her coming future duties, assuming 
that, without much advice from wiser heads, 
she would be very incapable of fulfilling 
them, the girl's lips quivered a little, and, 
half with fear, her blue eyes filled once 
with tears; but when Mrs. Penrose had 
delivered her sermon and taken her depart- 
ure again, I doubt if the substance of her 
exhortations dwelt much on Letty's mind. 
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At least it did not after she had told her 
momentary troubles to Mr. Trelawney. 

" Mrs. Penrose says I shall have so many 
things to learn. She says that everything 
will be so dreadfully hard," she went to him 
and told him, with a little sob in her voice, 
and a wistful, appealing face— and then he 
laughed at her, and comforted and soothed 
her — and she believed, of course, in his con- 
solatory words, and forgot those other 
words of the vicar's wife. 

Did she, indeed, during these happy 
weeks remember anything long except the 
things that made her glad ? Her happiness 
all came from Mr. Trelawney, and no 
trouble perhaps at this time could have 
touched her much unless it too had come 
from him. As far as joy and sorrow went, 
the powers of life and death for her, one 
might almost say, lay only in his hand. 

Perhaps he did not know this, except 
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dimly, for she was shy, and words that ex- 
pressed emotion did not come easily from 
her; but yet he guessed or perceived 
enough of her love for him to make him, 
daring these weeks, very tender to her. It 
was a new sensation to him to feel that a 
human being had become dependent on him 
— that a woman was living on the breath of 
his lips — a sensation, oppressive perhaps at 
first, as all sense of sudden unaccustomed 
burden must be, yet even from the first 
mingled too with a certain half reluctant, 
half unlooked-for sweetness. For how 
could he come to know what he had grown 
to be to this innocent young girl, and not 
feel moved — even at moments to the quick 
— by his knowledge of it ? Her love was to 
so large an extent like the blind devotion of 
a dumb animal that it touched him almost 
in the same way as a dumb creature's love 
might, stirring him to a curious tenderness 
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and wonder, and almost pity — a strange 
pity, as of one who knew himself and what 
he was, and was saddened by and half 
ashamed of a devotion that he felt assumed 
in him a greater nature and a larger worthi- 
ness of worship than he had. 

" Letty, you care for me too much," he 
said to her one day. She was kneeling at 
his side as he spoke, and he put her back 
from him. " Do you not know that some 
time you will awake and find me different 
from what you think ?" 

But she only flushed and quivered when 
he asked her this, and took his hands and 
kissed them. 

" No, I don't know it ; I don't think you 
ever could be different ; I am awake now," 
she said. 

She used to delight, in her humility, to 
liken her own love-story to the sweet old 
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fairy stories and the legends that she had so 
often read. He was King Cophetua, and 
she was the beggar-maid ; he was the fairy 
prince, and she was Cinderella. She loved 
to talk to him of these old tales, refreshing 
his imperfect memory of them. Perhaps 
sometimes he only feigned to have half for- 
gotten them that she might have the pleas- 
ure of telling them to him anew. Idly, and 
half to please her, half to please himself, 
he would ask her questions about them ; 
sometimes, out of mutual suppositions 
and conjectures, they would build up al- 
most a new story for themselves, — which 
she would ponder over with active interest 
after their talk was ended, and which he^ 
as soon as their talk was ended, would 
forget. 

In those idle hours he used to talk to 
her, and for the rest — well I she was busy, 
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and he too had his work. He would ask 
her sometimes to bring her sewing with her 
into the study, and she would bring it with 
a glad face, and would sit down a little way 
from him, mute as a mouse, finding it hap- 
piness enough to be in the same room with 
him. She alwaj^s iasked so little of him ; 
she was contented to be so little to him. 
Only to belong to him — to have the right 
to serve and love him — in these days this 
constituted the whole of her simple childish 
desire and hope. 

''We had better be married as soon as 
possible," Mr. Trelawney had said, when he 
came home ; so they were married within a 
month of his return. 

Mr. Penrose performed the service, and 
the clerk gave Letty away, and nobody but 
Mrs. Markham accompanied the bride and 
bridegroom to church. Mrs. Markham had 
made a plain white wedding-gown for 
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Letty, and in this unadorned, simple frock, 
and with her fair, uncovered head, she 
walked up the aisle, and stood by Mr. Tre- 
lawney's side. 

There were a good many spectators of 
the wedding, for the marriage day had not 
been kept a secret, and, though Mr. Trelaw- 
ney and Letty brought no marriage party 
with them, the church, when they entered 
it, was half filled with self-invited guests. 
Perhaps the sight of so many curious eyes 
startled Mrs. Markham a little, but Letty 
hardly noticed it. She had eyes only for 
one face, and room in her mind only for 
one thought. 

They drove back to the house when the 
service was ended. 

*' Do you want us to take a marriage 
trip, Letty ? " Mr. Trelawney had asked her 
some time before, and she had read his 
own wish in the tone of his question, and 
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had answered, "No." She wanted nothing 
but to be with him — here, as his wife, in 
their own home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TT was two months after the wedding — a 
-*- November day, with the autumn leaves 
falling on the garden path outside, and in- 
side, in Mr. Trelawney's study, a bright fire 
burning, in front of which he sat in his 
arm-chair, with a book he had been reading 
on his knee, while at his side, with her hand 
upon his shoulder, stood Letty — Letty, who 
had entered Paradise eight little weeks ago 
— with a look upon her poor young face 
such as one scarcely thinks the angels 
wear. 

" My dear, you must really try to manage 
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these things for yourself. I don't know- 
how it is that you find such difficulty with 
them," he had just been saying — not angri- 
ly, but yet in a vexed tone — in answer to 
a foolish, sad little tale she had been telling 
him. She had come to him with her trou- 
ble, because she had no one to go to, '* and 
because I am so afraid of doing wrong," she 
said. '* Do you think you could tell me 
what to do ?" she had been asking him, wist- 
fully. "When I find fault with anything 
she does, she is so insolent to me. Ought 
I to take no notice of it ? or ought I to give 
her warning, and let her go away?" 

She had been making this sad little appeal 
to him, and for answer he had only given 
her those words that I have written above 
— " Really, Letty, you must try to manage 

these matters for yourself." What did he 
know about them ? What help could he 
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give her with them ? Must she not learn 
her woman's business as other women did ? 
How hard it is that life, resist as we 
will, must be so full of poor, prosaic details, 
of small vexations that no imagination can 
make heroic ! Had not Letty, when she 
married, meant to lead a sort of ideal exist- 
ence, in which small troubles were to have 
no power to touch her ? — and yet already 
such troubles seemed to be rising in a 
swarm all round her, and she was beginning 
to feel that she was set down without escape 
in the midst of them, and could no more 
ignore them, and devote herself simply to 
the lofty duty of worshipping her husband 
(as she had supposed once would be possi- 
ble), than with her untaught, childish mind 
she could understand her husband's thoughts, 
or care in her ignorance for the abstruse 
things he cared for. 
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She had thought that some magic was to 
have been wrought upon her when she 
married him. She had believed beforehand 
that to be his wife would change the world 
for her, and open the gate by which she 
should enter some enchanted land ; and lo t 
she was married, and the gate had been 
opened, — but somehow on the other side of 
it there had not been enchantment. 

Even from the very first day some 
unexpected pang had mingled with her 
happiness. She had had to put off all her 
old'life, and the doing this, which from the 
distance it had seemed to her would be 
sweet to do, when she came near to it was 
not sweet. With something almost like 
terror she clung to the old familiar things 
as she was leaving them. She fell into a 
passion of weeping when, on the afternoon 
of her wedding-day, Mrs. Markhara took 
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her in her arms to bid good-bye to 
her. 

" Oh, aunt, will you come back to me ? 
Whenever I want you, will y6u come back ?'^ 
she sobbed. 

Mrs. Markham had left them on that 
day, a few hours after they had become man 
and wife* She had set Letty's house in 
order for her, and packed up her own 
trunks, and when the marriage was over she 
sat down to the marriage breakfast with 
them ; and then bade Letty good-bye. 

** Yes, dear, Til come if you want me ; 
but you'll have better things to do, I hope, 
than to be thinking of me," she said, in an- 
swer to Letty's appeal, putting on a brave 
face, though her voice was hardly steady ; 
and Letty thought it was she who suffered 
most as she cried and kissed her. 

She was almost frightened as, when she 
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felt herself alone for the first time, she press- 
ed to her husband's side, and ventured to 
steal her hand into his. "I can't believe 
that she has gone," she said, timidly. *' It 
seems so hard that she should go, while / 
have the right to stay here,** and the tears 
brimmed over in her eyes, till with a few 
words he comforted her, and made her 
forget everything but that she had reached 
her mountain top, beyond which there 
was nothing higher (she thought) except 
heaven. 

Perhaps after this there were two or 
three days during which she lived in a dream 
of unbroken bliss, so dazzled by excess of light 
that she forgot all common things, and then 
— well, even when we are exalted to the 
seventh heaven, the world goes on its daily 
course, and, in spite of our gladness, the 
wheels of life, unless we look to them, hitch 
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as they roll ; so imperfectly is the human 
system of things ordered. 

It was a trivial matter, yet vexing, a& 
trivialities so often are, when four or five 
days after her marriage, Letty's cook sent up 
a pair of fowls to dinner so imperfectly 
roasted that Mr. Trelawney, who had begun 
to carve them, set down his knife and fork 
before he had cut off the first limb. 

** I am afraid these must go to the fire 
again, Letty : they are not half done," he 
said. 

" Oh, I am so sorry I" Letty exclaimed. 
" I — I ought to have looked after them, I 
suppose." And the colour flushed to the 
roots of her hair. 

She had been sitting all day with her 
husband, forgetting that there were such 
things as fowls in the world. She started up, 
and in her distress hurried to the kitchen. 
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" Oh, Charlotte, the fowls are not done I 
Did you not see that when you dished 
them ?" she asked, in a vexed voice, 

" They were down for an hour," returned 
-Charlotte, aggressively. 

" Yes, but, if they are only half cooked, 
ivhat does it matter how long they were 
down ?" Letty asked, almost piteously. 

And then Charlotte made some not too 
respectful answer, and Letty, frightened, 
and knowing little enough, poor child, how 
to maintain her position, dared no further 
remark, but got the birds put down to the 
fire again with what quickness she could, 
and stayed beside them till they were ready 
for the table, while Charlotte flounced 
about the kitchen, and made remarks to 
Susan, the other servant, which Letty 
in her cowardice was fain to seem not to 
hear. 
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The dinner was delayed for three quarters 
<of an hour by this incident, and when it 
was brought to table once more Letty came 
feack to her place, nervous and hot. 

" It was so stupid of me ; I am so very, 
very sorry," she said, timidly and penitently, 
to Mr. Trelawney ; and, though he laughed 
:and comforted her, she could not for a good 
while get over her distress. She keenly 
felt the humiliation of having set a dinner 
before her husband such as her aunt, in all 
the years she had been in the house, had 
never given him. 

"I must be more in the kitchen, I 
suppose — I know I ought to be — only I am 
so afraid of Charlotte. When she says 
things, I don't know how to answer her," 
«he thought to herself; and the next day, 
shrinking from her task, but yet not daring 
to leave it undone, she forced herself to go 
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into the kitchen so often in the course of 
the morning that Charlotte, resenting her 
interference, had, before dinner-time ar- 
rived, begun to give glaring tokens of 
• rebellion. 

" What is troubling you, Letty ?" Mr. 
Trelawney said to her in the course of this 
afternoon, for her face betrayed her distress ; 
and when after a little coaxing she told him, 
she began to cry over her narration like a 
child, and her tears, though he was kind, 
vexed him a little. 

" My dear Letty, you must not let small 
things like this annoy you," he said, gravely. 
" If Charlotte does not suit you, get another 
cook, but pray do not make your servants a 
bugbear to you. There are plenty of other 
cooks to be got if Charlotte fails. Come, 
you must not vex yourself about her." And 
he tried to comfort her, but in truth she 
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had only dared to tell half her trouble to 
him. She had told him that Charlotte was 
troublesome, and did not seem to know her 
work, but she had not told him, because she 
was ashamed, that the recalcitrant hand- 
maiden had begun to sneer at her authority, 
and in angry, half muttered monologue to 
talk of *' would-be ladies," and " servants 
that was as good as mistresses any day," — 
saying cruel words that cut like knives into 
poor Letty's heart. 

" He mustn't know — I couldn't bear to 
tell him," she cried to herself; and so she 
did not tell him, but dried her eyes, and 
presently, not knowing what else to do, 
weakly endeavoured to conciliate Char- 
lotte, and so gained a temporary igno- 
minious peace. 

But it was a peace that was built on too 
insecure foundations to last, and at the end 
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of three weeks' trial Charlotte one morning, 
hectoring her mistress, was overheard at 
that occupation by Mr. Trelawney, who, 
coming out of his study with a look on his 
face that, as the cook said afterwards, 
" gave her a turn, " on the spot pre- 
sented her with a month's wages, and 
sent her out of the house, leaving Letty 
breathless, hardly knowing whether to re- 
joice at her deliverance, or to cry with 
humiliation. 

Her first feeling, I think, was to rejoice, 
but I am afraid she cried before many 
minutes were over, for when her husband 
had routed Charlotte he turned to her with 
a grave face of disapproval, and merely 
saying coldly — *' I am atnazed, Letty, that 
for my sake, if not for your own, you could 
submit to be treated with such insolence," 
left her without a word of sympathy or con- 
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solation, and re-entering his study shut the 
door between them. 

She had only been married for three 
weeks, but she went to her own room, and 
sat down there, and cried as if her heart 
would break. He was angry with her, she 
thought, and she felt as if she did not know 
how to bear his anger. She had no courage 
to go to him ; she sat by herself, nursing her 
sorrow, till, after what seemed to her a long 
time, he felt tenderly enough to her to come 
in search of her, and then at his first caress 
and his first word of kindness she broke 
down into a passionate outburst of remorse 
and penitence that his calm nature could 
neither sympathize with nor comprehend. 

" My dear Letty, this is being absolutely 
like a child," he said to her, as she was cry- 
ing. He was pained to see her emotion, 
but yet it annoyed to the full as much as it 
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grieved him. He felt vexed with her that 
she was not more of a woman — that she had 
not more self-respect and self-restraint. 

" You have to learn yet, Letty, that the 
small worries of life are not worth troubling 
ourselves about," he said to her, almost 
scornfully. '* We have let this woman vex 
us, but, now she is gone, for heaven's sake 
think no more about her. Neither think of 
her, nor of what I have said to you. If I 
spoke hastily, as I daresay I did, it was 
merely because I was annoyed at the mo- 
ment ; as for being angry with you — how 
can you suppose such a thing ? I am never 
angry with you. I am only grieved that 
you should make trouble for yourself when 
there is no need to be troubled." 

And then he soothed her, and caressed 
her in his grave way, and after a little 
while she let herself be comforted. If he 
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were kind to her, need she indeed be 
troubled about anything? She cooked the 
dinner herself that day, with the help of 
Susan, who was dull but willing, and per- 
haps was happier after an hour or two than 
she had been since the weight of Charlotte's 
rebelliousness had begun to press upon her. 

" I wonder if we could do without another 
servant? Don't you think perhaps we 
might?" she said, half doubtfully to her 
husband in the evening. " I always used, 
you know, to do a good deal of the cooking, 
and, if you liked, I shouldn't mind doing it 
still." 

But Mr. Trelawney winced a little at this 
speech. Like most men who marry beneath 
them, he was sensitive on the subject of his 
wife's position. 

"No, no," he said, quickly. "We can't 
do without a proper cook. If you keep 
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Susan, you must certainly have another 
servant. Oi^e good servant naight perhaps 
answer, but to have nobody but Susan is 
out of the question. You mustn't think of 
it, Letty." 

So Letty, with a sigh, gave up thinking 
of it, and turned herself instead to the pain- 
ful task of refilling Charlotte's place. 

A painful task it truly was to her. She 
had grown so little accustomed yet to con- 
sider herself a lady that she had no courage 
to assume the ordinary tone of a mistress or 
a superior, but meekly placed herself on a 
level with the candidates who offered to enter 
her service, and, with suicidal humility, let 
even the dullest amongst them see that they 
frightened and embarrassed her. 

It was little wonder that she chose, as 
Charlotte's successor, a managing, energetic 
young woman, who talked her into a state 
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of abject submission in the course of their 
first ten minutes' interview, and persuaded 
her that she had but to resign her house- 
keeping keys into her hands, and a domestic 
Elysium hitherto undreamt of would ensue. 
" She seems so active and so clever that 
I think she certainly will suit us," Letty 
said, half nervously, half joyfully, to Mr. 
Trelawney, when she had concluded her 
engagement of this hopeful person ; and, in 
fact, the promised millennium of peace, after 
the new maid had entered the house, began 
so happily that for a brief space Letty in- 
deed led almost an ideal life of ease and 
happiness ; the fresh-oiled wheels revolved 
with a smoothness that was marvellous, and 
Letty's unburdened heart began to sing like 
a bird — till, alas ! on the sudden, one morn- 
ing, certain bills were put into Mrs. Tre- 
lawney 's hands that made her open her eyes 
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with wild dismay — bills that showed a con- 
sumption of meat and groceries, of bread 
and milk, and eggs and butter, that took the 
poor young wife's breath away. 

" Oh ! Agnes, surely we haven't been 
using all these things?" she hurried to 
the kitchen and exclaimed, with her dis- 
tressed, appealing face ; and then, in a mo- 
ment, the virtuous Agnes flamed into indig- 
nant self-defence. 

What was poor Letty to do ? She took 
her little bundle of bills in her hand, and, 
frightened and miserable, carried them to 
her husband. For a moment or two she 
had almost thought she would not show 
them to him, but happily she had not the 
courage to carry out this plan. She went 
to him, and, standing at his side, said, almost 
crying, 

"I am always doing wrong. I have been 
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SO happy with Agnes since she came, and 
now — oh look at these bills that she has been 
running up ! I gave her leave to order things, 
you know, because she made me believe 
that she understood everything so much 
better than I did — and this is what she has 
done ! Oh, I am so sorry to vex you with 
things like this I I wouldn't come to you if 
I could help it — but I know nobody else to 
speak to." 

She put her arms about his neck, with a 
sob like a child. " I ought to be able to 
manage all these things without you, but — 
but these women frighten me so," she said, 
piteously. 

"It is a great pity that you let them 
frighten you, Letty," he answered, in a half 
vexed, half kind tone. He took the bills 
and looked at them. " Yes, they seem very 
high. You must take the ordering of things 
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again into your own bands — that is quite 
clear," he said. 

" But then she won't stay!" she exclaimed, 
quickly. 

** Well, seeing how costly it seems likely 
to be to keep her, I am disposed to say she 
had better not stay, "he answered, with rather a 
grim laugh. " I am very sorry for the annoy- 
ance to you, Letty. The thing is vexing, no 
doubt — but depend upon it you will find 
you are making a mistake if you allow your- 
self to be placed in a state of bondage to 
your servants. If Agnes scorns to be 
economical, she had better go." 

And so Letty, with the weight upon her 
neck again, went away and paid her bills ; 
and then for a little while (for it was not 
in her nature to assert her own authority, or 
to enforce obedience or deference from any 
creature upon earth), she humbled herself 
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to Agnes, and tried by submissive words 
and weak little gifts to propitiate and con- 
trol her, having herself a bitter time 
the while, and feeling hopelessly that na 
good was coming or could come of it ; till 
finally she had to give the battle up, and 
Agnes the victorious followed Charlotte to- 
another scene. 

She vanished, and a new maid succeeded 
her, but peace with this new* advent did not 
return to Letty. 

'* I shall never be able to manage them. 
They all know what I have been, and despise 
me,'* the poor thing had begun to say sadly 
to herself 

If she could only fit herself into her new 
position, and make other people respect her 
in it! But, alasl she could not. She could 
not help it that she almost offered herself 
as a prey to her servants, by her deprecating 
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humility irresistibly tempting them to tyran- 
nize over her. It was not in her nature to 
do anything else. Dull Susan went on 
€tupidly f rom month to month, and rendered 
her a sort of rough obedience, but by the 
Cime she had been married for half a year 
from no other servant had she won even so 
much as this. 

It was perhaps only natural that her hus- 
band should never fully understand how 
heavily the little daily troubles of her life 
pressed on her — how the small vexations of 
each day weighed on her till she felt over- 
whelmed by them. To him — who had not 
to bear them — they seemed so pitifully small 
that her distress over them aroused in him 
— at any rate, at times — a feeling almost of 
contempt. To a man occupied in studying 
the Greak tragedians, must not the poor tra- 
gedy of Letty, feebly and ineffectually strug- 
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gling to govern her household, have seemed 
inconceivably small and mean? Mr. Tre- 
lawney liked to have his dinner properly 
cooked, he liked his shirts to be well ironed, 
his boots to be well blacked ; but must there 
not be something strangely wanting in a 
woman who could not secure that these 
trifles should be accomplished without dis- 
turbance to her husband or heart-break ta 
herself?- Was she in truth fulfilling the 
object of her existence at all, if she failed ta 
secure their easy accomplishment? Mr. 
Trelawney, up to the time of his marriage, 
had never known what small domestic 
difliculties meant ; between his mother and 
Mrs. Markham his house had always been 
peacefully and uneventfully ordered ; it was 
scarcely likely that he should have much 
sympathy with the troubles that Letty's shy- 
ness and inexperience and peculiar position 
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brought upon her, or be able to under- 
stand why she need fail in the work in which 
tens of thousands of other women succeed, 

''I suppose we shall have to go and call 
on the Trelawneys/' the vicar's wife had 
said to her husband, rather with the air of 
a martyr, after Letty was married, and in 
her character of bride had appeared at 
church. " I don't believe anybody else 
will take the least notice of her ; but, still, 1 
must go and see her, I suppose." 

And so one autumn day she had gone, 
and had condescendingly sat in Letty's 
drawing-room, and talked to her, carefully 
suiting her conversation to her own ideas of 
Letty's intellect and culture, for half an hour. 
Mr. Gibson's wife had called on Letty too, 
and Miss Watson had been very kind and 
friendly to her; but these were the only 
visitors that the young wife had had. No 
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others of those who had been frienda or 
acquaintances of Mr. Trelawney had sought 
to make her acquaintance. 

Perhaps Letty was unconscious of the 
omission, knowing too little of the ways of 
the world, and thinking too lowly of her own 
claims upon it/to be aware that any slight was 
being shown her ; but of course her husband 
understood it, and though before his marriage 
he had expressed himself to Mrs. Markham 
as rather scornfully indifferent to the opinion 
his neighbours might form of his wife, he no- 
ticed their neglect of her now, and in his 
heart winced at it. Who likes it to be 
brought home to him that he has done 
what other men would not do? Perhaps 
few men could be less dependent than Mr. 
Trelawney was upon the sympathy of those 
amongst whom he lived, and yet — unex- 
pectedly to himself — this evidence that his 
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neighbours gave of their condemnation of his 
marriage stung him. 

" We have not many friends, Letty. 
Shall you be able to get on with so few ?'* 
he said to her one day ; and when he asked 
that question she, in her glad pride, laughed. 

" Do you think I want anybody but you ?" 
she answered. 

This was a month or two after their 
marriage. She had begun to learn by that 
time that to have become Mr. Trelawney's 
wife was not to have been made invulner- 
able to every sort of human trouble, but she 
was often still supremely happy, and the 
fair face warmed into a flush of joy as she 
made her reply to him. What did that out- 
side world matter to her, if only he cared 
for her — and if those two elements of dis- 
cord in her kitchen kept the peace ? They 
troubled her— that pair of damsels over 
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whom she had to keep an eye that trembled 
while it watched them; but as for being 
troubled because her friends were few — 
why, how could that vex her ? — what friend 
did she want except her husband ? 

But yet one thing, of which she did not 
tell her husband, and which he never 
thought of, did often grieve her. It was true 
that he was the only friend she cared to 
have, yet none the less did it disturb her 
that her own former acquaintances (as she 
found out soon that they did) should re- 
gard her scornfully, and resent her removal 
to a higher place in the social scale by 
small insults or taunts that she herself was 
often keenly conscious of, and that were hard 
to bear. Did she not know, when she went 
down to the village, that faces which had 
been formerly friendly to her looked coldly 
on her now ? She used, in her timid way, 
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to speak still to the people she had always 
known, but yet she was well aware that she 
spoke awkwardly, and that they, on their 
side, with only a few exceptions, were 
suspicious and resentful. It was all quite 
inevitable. We cannot leave our own class 
for a higher, and expect that our own class 
will speak well of us and rejoice in our 
ascent : human nature, for the most part, is 
unhappily not made that way. The villagers 
looked upon Letty as a renegade from their 
ranks, and with petty malice sneered at and 
depreciated her. How ill a few of them 
spoke of her she, fortunately for herself, 
never knew: the slander that had been 
raised against her before her marriage, and 
that her marriage failed wholly to silence — 
of that she happily remained utterly ignor- 
ant and unsuspicious ; but even without 
knowing that, there was enough in the 
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changed and half contemptuous manner of 
the people who had seemed formerly to 
have a liking for her to make Letty shy of 
going amongst them, and equally awkward 
whether she tried to treat them as friends 
or strangers. 

Certainly, in the little world around her, 
she had not made her position the easier or 
the pleasanter by marrying Mr. Trelawney. 
Her happiness as his wife — that blessedness 
that she had bartered everything else to 
gain — ought to have been very perfect to 
make up to her for all the small frets and 
disappointments and difficulties of her daily 
life. 

But, unhappily, it was not so complete as 
to make all these other things seem like no- 
thing. At first, when she was married, she 
used to feel that simply to sit beside her 
husband — to breathe the same air with him 
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— to hear his voice, and see his face, and 
know that only death need part her from 
him — was heaven to Letty : no greater 
happiness seemed possible to her to con- 
ceive of; in those first days she thought she 
was the most blest woman upon earth. 

How kind he was to her ! He would 
keep her half the day beside him in his 
study, telling her he liked to have her with 
him : he would draw her to his side some- 
times and caress her : he would praise her 
prettiness: he would talk often to her, 
tenderly and half playfully, as a man might 
to a child. And for a little while she was 
satisfied, and, as I said, thought she had 
reached heaven. 

But, alas I that as knowledge increases de- 
sire increases too — that familiarity with the 
thing we think perfect for a little while 
ends by revealing the flaws in it ! As these 
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happy days passed on, what was it that first 
caused "the little rift within the lute?" 
Perhaps only some unintentional look or 
word, — some sign, when he had meant to 
give no such sign, that he had forgotten 
her. For, in truth, what was she but some 
slight thing to amuse and, perhaps, in a 
way, adorn his outer life? She was so 
loving and grateful to him that he had 
grown fond of petting her; he liked to 
have her near him : in his idle moments the 
innocent tenderness of her ways pleased 
him; but had he not a world of his own 
apart from her, and thoughts and hopes 
into which he never let her enter ? 

She did not realise it at first; she was 
too happy to perceive that he used her 
only for relaxation and amusement : in her 
glad self-deception she thought for a little 
while that she was sharing his life. She 
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knew too little to dream that the woman 
who should do that must be another kind 
of woman from what she was. 

Alas, poor Lettyl For about a month 
she lived under the sweet delusion that she 
was sufficient for her husband, and that she 
made him happy. And then somehow, as 
I said, — chilly and vaguely, — the first doubts 
began to come. One day, when he had 
been standing alone, leaning over the mantel- 
shelf, and looking into the fire with his 
brows bent, she went to him after a time in 
her shy, tender way, and stole her hand 
into his arm. 

"What is it, Letty?" he said, when she 
did this, — not encouragingly, but rather in 
a tone as if she interrupted him. 

" Oh, nothing — I only came — " she be- 
gan, timidly. 

*' Well — not just now, dear. I am think- 
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ing. Go away for a little," he said, gently, 
and she went away; but the rebuff, slight 
as it had been, had made a lump come into 
her throat. 

It was not that she was exacting, but the 
little unexpected repulse struck her almost 
like a blow. Half an hour afterwards he 
came to where she was sitting, and began 
with her to watch some robins that were 
picking up crumbs that she had set for 
them, and to talk about them to her ; but 
to the thing of which he had been thinking 
he made no reference. It was part of that 
inner world of his, across whose threshold 
she had not passed — whose existence she 
was only beginning dimly to recognize ; and 
he kept it — and, with it, how many other 
thoughts? — as matters in which she had 
neither part nor lot. 

It was all inevitable, and yet as time went 
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on how hard to bear ! Not that from first 
to last she ever resented it that he kept 
the inner door of his mind and heart shut 
against her : she was too gentle to resent 
anything he might choose to do ; but as the 
months went on, and the eyes so happily 
closed at first began slowly and shrinkingly 
to open to the truth, the iron entered her 
soul none the less for that. 

Once, and once only, she said to him, 
with a sense of weary longing, "I wish I 
could understand the things you care for!" 
She had been leaning over his shoulder, 
looking at a book that he was reading, and 
trying herself to read a few sentences of it. 
It was only an English book, but it almost 
might have been written in Greek for any 
meaning that the words she read conveyed 
to her, and for a minute she stood vainly 
trying to comprehend them, and then with 
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a sigh she suddenly put her cheek to 
his. 

" I wish I could understand the things 
you care for 1" she said, with a sigh and a 
sad yearning. 

"There is no need for you to do that, 
Letty,'* he answered, gently; He put his 
hand with a slight caress upon her hair ; 
after a moment he laughed at her. He 
either did not perceive her longing, or he 
had no sympathy with it. 

Perhaps, indeed, he on his part was never 
conscious of any special want in her, nor 
ever felt a desire to make his wife in any 
high sense a companion to himself. He 
had lived too long alone to feel the need 
of intimate companionship ; he had kept his 
thoughts in his own heart for too many 
years to feel a wish to share them either 
with Letty or another. His wife was to 
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him something to be fond of, tenderly and 
protectively, to caress, to turn to for relaxa- 
tion in an idle hour. Such love as he had 
time to give he gave to her ; but love to 
him made but a small part — but a kind of 
outside, irrelevant, unimportant portion — 
of the business, or even the pleasure, of his 
life. 

And Letty had to learn this, through 
these quiet, half sad, half happy winter 
days ; to learn that she longed to be some- 
thing to him that she should never be ; that 
he could live without her — that he could 
live and forget her— that he could live and 
hardly miss her. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" T SUPPOSE we must ask the Trelaw- 
-*- neys to dinner," Mrs. Penrose had 
said to her husband rather reluctantly a 
few weeks after Letty's marriage ; and so a 
note had been written, asking them to come 
and dine at the vicarage on such a day " in 
a quiet way \' and Letty had read the note 
with a little fluttering at the heart, and Mr. 
Trelawney had read it too, not perhaps 
quite without wincing, for he had understood, 
though his simple wife did not, what inten- 
tion had been in Mrs. Penrose's mind when 
she framed her invitation, and wrote those 
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words, that to Letty only sounded kind and 
friendly, about the quietness of the enter- 
tainment to which she asked them. 

" You need not make yourself very fine 
to-night," he said to his wife, with a short 
laugh, on the morning of the day when the 
dinner was to take place. " You won't 
meet a large party at the vicarage." 

*' Shan't we? No, I suppose not; but 
have you heard who is to be there ?" she 
asked, quickly. 

" There won't be anybody there,'* he 
said. 

" Oh, do you know that ? That will be 
nice !" she exclaimed. And then her inno- 
cent face brightened. 

" So, you see, you need not put on your 
best gown." 

"I thought of putting on my white 
one." 
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" Your wedding-gown ? Oh, — well, yes^ 
I suppose that will be the proper thing to 
do. Make yourself look nice, then — but- 
don't expect a party." 

So Letty dressed herself in her simple 
white marriage-gown, and entered the 
vicarage drawing-room on her husband's 
arm, looking timid enough and pretty 
enough to have turned most hearts that saw 
her in her favour. 

I think she touched Mrs. Penrose's aa 
that lady went up to greet her, with a 
cordial sentence about it being so good 
of them both to come and join their family^ 
dinner. 

"For we are quite alone, you see," she 
said, smiling kindly at Letty, and retaining 
her hand for a moment or two in hers. 
''There are my three daughters — you have 
seen them all before, have you not? — 
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and Mr. Penrose — I need not introduce 

She made Letty sit down beside her, and 
kept up an easy talk with her till the ser- 
vant announced dinner, and Mr. Penrose 
advanced to oifer her his arm, — an act on his 
part so overwhelming in the honour it con- 
ferred upon her that the colour flushed into 
Letty's foce, and she gave an almost fright- 
ened glance at her husband before she 
ventured to accept his proifered courtesy. 

Her poor little heart was beating fast, 
and her tongue was nearly cleaving to the 
roof of her mouth, as the vicar led her into 
the dining-room. She uttered very few 
words during the meal that followed ; she 
did not, I am afraid, do much justice to 
Mrs. Penrose's good fare. The vicar talked 
a little to her good-naturedly, and she an- 
swered him mostly in monosyllables. She 
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called him " sir," too, as her husband heard, 
sitting by Mrs. Penrose^s side at the other 
end of the short table. Perhaps even to 
Mr. Trelawney the roast turkey that he ate 
was more tasteless to him than so fine a 
turkey should have been, and the vicar's 
wine seemed to have lost something of its 
old fulness of flavour. 

"I don't think Trelawney seems much 
elated by his marriage," Mr. Penrose said 
to his wife, when the entertainment was 
over. "He does not seem to me, poor 
fellow! to have a very exultant, or even 
very comfortable, look.** 

And then, when the vicar made this 
speech, Mrs. Penrose shook her head and 
sighed. 

" He does not, indeed. I am sure I hope 
he will not repent what he has done," she 
said, solemnly. 
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"She is a pretty little thing," said the 
vicar. 

" Oh yes, poor child I she's pretty enough ; 
but, you see, there's nothing in her." 

" Well, not much, I suppose." 

" My dear, I don't believe she has got a 
single idea in her head. What could have 
induced him to marry her ?" 

" I suppose he fell in love with her." 

*' But I don't believe he is in love with 
her. That aunt of hers must have made the 
match up." 

" Very probably." 

"I always thought she was a scheming 
kind of woman, from the first day she 
brought Letty into the house. As for the 
girl herself " 

"I don't think she's to blame, poor 
thing." 

" No, I don't think she is ; I believe she 
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is a simple creature, and fond of her husband 
too. But how can any good come of it? 
If it was only that she had been beneath 
him in station, people wouldn't mind visit- 
ing her perhaps ; but when one thinks of 
the talk there was before her marriage — " 

"1 don't believe a word of that, ray 
dear." 

" Well, nor do T. But you know what it is 
in a gossiping place like this, when a woman 
gets her name in people's mouths " 

Perhaps Mrs. Penrose had kept her three 
daughters a little aloof from Letty during 
the evening, but she had been exceedingly 
kind to her herself. She had really tried 
hard to talk to her and amuse her. The 
girls too had been set to play and sing for 
her entertainment ; their drawings and fancy 
work had been displayed before Letty's ad- 
miring eyes : Mrs. Penrose had even been so 
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condescending that she had drawn Letty 
out on the subject of her household diffi- 
culties, and had given her some admirable 
advice for the management of her servants 
(if Letty could but have followed it !) and 
had promised her various excellent recipes 
for stews and puddings, which, being 
special favourites with the vicar, Mrs. Pen- 
rose was assured would be also on trial 
found peculiarly suited to Mr. Trelawney's 
taste. 

Altogether, in spite of the nervousness 
which she could not overcome, the evening 
had not been an unpleasant one to Letty ; 
and, though perhaps she was relieved when 
it came to an end, she was pleased too. 

*' How kind they are ! Don't you think 
Mrs. Penrose is very kind and nice?" she 
said to her husband, in quite a cheerful 
tone, as they went home. 
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She had no suspicion, poor child I that to 
Mr. Trelawney the entertainment could 
have been in any way a painful one. She 
chattered happily to him about the things 
that she had seen, and that had been told 
to her. 

" r enjoyed it all so much more than I 
had thought I should," she said, simply. 
" Of course it is much nicer to stay at home, 
but it really was not nearly so dreadful as I 
had thought it would be, or as it would 
have been if there had been a party. It 
was so very kind of them to have nobody 
there except themselves — wasn't it?" and 
she looked up with an appeal for sympathy 
into her husband's face that he had not the 
heart to refiise to give her. 

She stole her hand a minute or two after- 
wards into his arm, and pressing close to 
him said, timidly — 

q2 
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" Did I behave properly, dear ?" 
The question came very shyly; perhaps 
she had begun even by this time to have an 
instinctive feeling that inquiries of this kind 
made him wince a little, and yet sometimes 
she longed so to know that she had done 
right in his sight that she could not refrain 
from making them. 

" Dear, did I behave properly ?" she said, 
looking up to him with her wistful, anxious 
eyes. And then he told her, a little reluct- 
antly — Yes, she had behaved very nicely — • 
very nicely — on the whole. Of course, if 
at dinner she had not seemed so much afraid 
of Mr. Penrose it would have been better, 
he said — and in future she must not call 
him "sir." No lady called a gentleman 
*' sir." It was quite natural that she should 
not know that — but for the future she must 
try to remember it. That was all he had 
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to find fault with, he said kindly. Her 
manner to Mrs. Penrose had been very nice 
indeed ; " and you looked very pretty, my 
Letty," he added, gently, and bent down 
and kissed the anxious little face. 

It was a kind kiss, but it had little of a 
lover's warmth in it, and after he had given 
it to her, and after he had made his speech, 
I am afraid she did not go on chattering so 
cheerily to him. Of course she was very 
grateful to him for telling her so gently of 
the mistakes that she had made, only his 
doing it robbed her, inevitably, of her inno- 
cent pleasure. She had been rather elated 
when she came away from the vicarage, 
thinking that in its mild way the evening 
had been a little triumph — and it had not 
been a triumph. That was all. It did not 
matter a great deal, perhaps ; only she 
shrank suddenly into herself, with a pitiful 
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feeling that she had made her husband 
ashamed of her. 

Why did Mr. Trelawney's old friends not 
ask him any longer to their houses ? Half 
puzzled, half suspicious, as time went on, 
Letty began to ask this question of herself. 
Her husband had never been a man who 
cared to go much into society, but yet there 
had always before his marriage been a few 
houses at which he visited ; and now since 
his marriage he visited at none of them. 
Not even the Gibsons, since Letty had 
become his wife, had invited him to dine 
with them, and yet to the Gibsons in former 
days he had gone frequently. 

" Why do you never go there now ?* she 
asked him, half hesitating, one day. 

They had been talking of his illness, 
and of how kind Mr. Gibson had been 
at that time, and then, with her heart 
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beating a little fast, Letty suddenly put her 
question. 

" Why should I go ?" he answered, eva- 
sively. 

*' You used to," she said. 

"That was in the days when 1 was a 
bachelor." 

"But people don't stop going but to 
dinner when they marry. Dear," she said, 
timidly — she went to him, and with a 
nervous movement put her arm round his 
neck — "dear, if it is anything about me, 
don't let that make a difference." 

" Nonsense, Letty I" he said. 

" Tm afraid it's your having married me 
that is the cause why people don't ask you 
— isn't it?" she said, tremulously. And 
then, when he made no answer for a mo- 
ment — " I didn't understand at first — but 
surely it must be that; don't you think so ?" 
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she said. " And, if it is, it's such a pity, 
because of course I don't expect them to 
have anything to do with me. I should 
never think of such people as Mrs. Wether- 
all, or Mrs. Sinclair, or even Mrs. Gibson, 
inviting me, you know. Don't you think, 
dear, you could let them understand that ? 
For if they leave oif asking you just because 
they think they would have to ask me too, 

it is such a mistake, and — and it vexes me 

«^ " 
so. 

She was standing beside him, the poor 
little hand clinging to his neck, trying to 
speak bravely, and to keep the tears out of 
her voice. But for a few moments at least 
her speech perhaps rather annoyed her hus- 
band than touched him. 

"Letty, you don't know what you are 
saying. This is a matter you cannot inter- 
fere with," he answered, quickly. 
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Yet a few minutes afterwards he spoke to 
her more gently. 

'' You must not think that it is anything to 
me to give up visiting these people," he 
said. "Perhaps I should have been glad 
if they had taken notice of you, but since 
they have not done it — well, we can both 
live without their society. Your mistake 
lies in thinking that I could continue to go 
to their houses without you. That would 
be out of the question, Letty." 

" But why ? I shouldn't mind it. I 
should like you to go," she exclaimed, 

eagerly. 

'•You must take my word for it, 
dear, when I tell you that it could not 
be." 

"Then do you mean — do you really 
mean," she said, — and such a piteous look of 
sorrow came into the blue eyes — " that you 
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have to give up all your old friends because 
you have married me ?" 

He tried to laugh at her. 

" It costs me very little to give them up. 
Don't trouble yourself about it, child," he 
told her, cheerfully. 

But she could not help troubling herself. 
She struggled with her emotion for a few 
moments, and then the tears came. 

He did what he could to console her, but 
the blow had struck heavily, and she could 
not be consoled. In her childish ignorance 
she had married him so joyfully, not know- 
ing what it would cost him to make her his 
wife, and now the lesson she was coming to 
learn seemed to her so cruel that she could 
not bear it. Was he to be punished for 
having been so good to her? 

" If they were sure that I didn't expect 
them to have anything to do with me. 
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wouldn't that make a difference?" she 
began presently to ask again, meekly and 
piteously. 

He talked to her for a little, very kindly, 
trying to make her understand the case, but 
I think she was too utterly humble to feel 
the force of his reasoning. She could not 
expect his friends to take notice of her, she 
only answered ; she had never expected 
such a thing ; she never would think it un- 
kind of him to have friends who looked 
down on her : these were the only replies 
that she would make ; she could not under- 
stand that, as his wife, it was impossible for 
him to ignore the casting of a slight upon 
her. 

** I never thought of it before we were 
married. If I had only once thought that 
I should do harm to you — " she began at 
last to say ; and then she threw her arms 
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about his neck, and burst out sobbing with 
a desolate passion whose bitterness he could 
perhaps scarcely comprehend. 

''When we are married, I will be your 
teacher, Letty/' Mr. Trelawney had said to 
her soon after their engagement; and ac- 
cordingly, a week or two after the wedding 
was over, he told her one day that it was 
time they should begin their lessons to- 
gether, and that evening, with shy happi- 
ness, she brought her books, and the lessons 
were begun, and went on, irregularly, for 
perhaps ten days or so ; and then, one night, 
she put the little pile of books together, 
and they were never brought out again. 

He had too little heart for the work to 
keep it up, and she was perhaps too inapt 
a pupil to change his distaste for teaching 
into love of it. Perhaps his eflforts to instil 
a little knowledge into her only awakened 
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in him a feeling of involuntary contempt 
for the feebleness of the brain that found 
the acquiring of knowledge such a difficulty ; 
her patient labour, instead of touching, 
almost irritated him. 

" Don't vex yourself about it, Letty," he 
said to her on that last uight. '' I will think 
of some good book that will do for us to 
read together, and that will be better for 
you, I daresay, than lesson-learning." 

So he found a book that was instructive 
and interesting, and that he considered 
suited to her capacity, and for a little while 
they had a nightly reading from it; but 
after a week or two — silently, without a 
word — this custom also ceased, and the un- 
finished volume, with the mark in it at the 
place where he had left off reading, stood 
on his shelves years afterwards, untouched 
since the last night when Letty's hand had 
placed it there. 
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After the evening on which this happen- 
ed, his attempts to go on with her education 
ceased. Probably he thought the ground 
was too poor to be worth the tilling — the 
brain too small to repay him for time spent 
in cultivating it. 

Could he ever .make a companion of 
her ? Could his thoughts ever become her 
thoughts ? There were one or two occasions 
in the early days of their marriage when he 
made an attempt to talk to her of the things 
that were most in his mind — to explain 
something to her about his work and his 
speculations — but she could not compre- 
hend him. There only came an eager, 
bewildered, strained look into the childish 
eyes as she struggled to follow him in his 
explanations — a look of anxious desire to 
understand, of piteous consciousness that 
understanding would not come. Was it to 
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be wondered at if he ceased to speak to her 
soon of things too great for her, and put 
her gently out of his own world in which 
he lived, contented to regard her as some 
mere adornment of his life, almost as he 
might regard a flower in his garden, a pic- 
ture on his wall ? 

How few things there soon came to be of 
any kind that it was ever in her power to 
do for him ! Some few small personal 
services — these indeed she could claim the 
right to perform, but they were services that 
anyone paid to do them might have done 
as well. She made his shirts for him, she 
dusted his books, and kept his room in 
order. Well-— her aunt had done all these 
things for years before she came : the poor 
common acts had gained no added grace for 
him because she did them now. She some- 
times wondered whether he even knew that 
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it was her hand, and not a servant's, that 
busied itself with any one of them. 

Perhaps he neither knew nor would have 
cared to know it. It gave him no sense of 
pleasure to see her working for him, but 
rather the reverse of pleasure. He almost 
preferred to see her idle. Probably he 
never connected the idea of usefulness with 
her at all, but only the ideas of pleasantness, 
of ease, of a certain kind of decoration. 
One day, when, in a moment of sad yearns 
ing, she said some sorrowful words to him 
— regretting, in her humility, that she could 
do so little for him — he almost laughed at 
her. 

**Letty, don't make troubles for yourself,"- 
he said. "Be happy — ^that is all I want 
from you. Leave all the things that worry 
you alone. Simply be happy — and 1 shall 
be content." 
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He kissed her as he spoke : he thought 
perhaps that he had comforted her ; he did 
not know that there was something in her 
heart as he made his speech that was cry- 
ing out for another sort of consolation- 
crying forlornly for food that he could not 
give. 

'* You might have married somebody who 
would have been so much more to you than 
I can be," she sadly said. 

" I think, Letty, the chances are that if I 
had not married you I should have married 
no one at all," he answered. 

*' And that would have been better, per- 
haps," she said. 

But when she said that she vexed him. 

" If I am content with you, why need you 
distress yourself?" he answered. " I thought 
when you became my wife that you were 
going to be so happy. What have I done, 
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Letty, or what has happened to disappoint 
you ?" 

And then she could only cling to him, 
and cry that he had done nothing — that it 
was only the thought that she was so 
ignorant and useless — and that he knew 
everything, and didn't want her 

It was a sad repetition of what had hap- 
pened a score of times before, and he was 
getting impatient — the feeble complaint was 
beginning to weary him. 

"Nonsense, Letty; you must not allow 
yourself to fall into this way of talking. It 
is silly — it is childish," he said to her, half 
angrily, and turned from her to his desk 
with a hasty movement that left her no 
courage to say more. 

So she went away and left him. It was 
all becoming a sad perplexity to her. 
He must be right, she thought in her 
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humility, and she unreasonable and ungrate- 
ful. But yet the weight at her heart would 
not get lighter though she told herself this, 
nor the heavy vague sense of loss and failure 
leave her. 

She was learning her inevitable lesson 
slowly and painfully, learning what it was 
to have to bear her husband's kind indiffer- 
ence, to wait in weary silence for a word of 
recognition, to offer a love that was neither 
accepted nor understood. Passionately and 
faithfully she clung to him and worshipped 
him, and in return she gathered only the 
kindness a man might give his friend, the 
cold affection he might give to anyone. 
Before she had become his wife she had 
thought that such an affection would con- 
tent her, but as the months passed on she 
came to know that it gave her torture 
rather than contentment. What was she but 

b2 
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an ignorant simple woman, and so only a 
little less than nothing to him ? She grew 
gradually shyer instead of more at ease 
with him, as hope grew into fear, and fear 
passed into a weary yearning and a sick 
suspense. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WONDER if he will love me more 
after our baby is born 1" Letty began 
timidly to think to herself when the summer 
came. 

There arose a new dream of hope for her 
in those bright summer months when she 
learnt that she was going to have a child : 
the prospect, though half terrifying for a 
few brief first moments, rapidly came to fill 
her thoughts and heart with a joy that, 
even in the small degree in which it was re- 
vealed to him, her husband could but dimly 
understand. 

To him, indeed, the expected advent of a 
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child into his hitherto peaceful house, I fear^ 
was only a very doubtful matter . of con- 
gratulation. " God bless me 1" he ejaculat- 
ed precipitately when Mr. Gibson first com- 
municated the tidings to him, and he half 
started from his chair, and then sat down 
again, and passed his hand nervously 
through his hair, with a look upon his face 
far less like rapture than consternation. 

But happily when this took place only 
Mr. Gibson was present in the room, and 
the doctor felt no hesitation in openly 
laughing at him. Possibly in the course of 
a long experience he had seen other expect- 
ant fathers affected in something of a similar 
way from the same cause. He laughed for 
a moment or two, and then he composed 
his face, and said — 

*'You mustn't put on a look like that 
before Mrs. Trelawney, you know. Why, 
it's a very good thing for you, isn't it? 
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You don't want to grow old, and not have 
chick or child belonging to you ?" 

'' I don't know. I think I could stand 
being without them with tolerable philoso- 
phy," Mr. Trelawney answered, rather 
lugubriously. 

" Well, you are not going to be called 
upon to stand it, you see." 

**So it seems." 

And Mr. Trelawney looked round his 
quiet study with an involuntary sigh. Per- 
haps he was asking in his heart : *' Shall I 
have this haven of rest invaded presently ? 
Will there be no peace for me presently, 
even here ?" and was inwardly shuddering 
at the thought. 

But when he saw Letty, happily he had 
tenderness and manliness enough not to be- 
tray to her that Mr. Gibson's news had 
given a shock to him. He went to her 
when Mr. Gibson was gone, and was very 
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good and kind to her. If she was happy in 
the prospect that was before her, he was 
happy too, he said. It would make a great 
change in the house, of course, *'but we 
must not take alarm," he told her bravely, 
gulping down something, perhaps, as he 
spoke. " We shall do very well, I have no 
doubt." And then he kissed her, very 
warmly and tenderly, and left her with the 
happiest heart that she had had for months. 
For, being the creature that she was — 
uncultivated, simple, and full of womanly 
natural instincts — this new hope that had 
come to her appeared a thing so sweet that 
all the small troubles of her daily life, its 
vexations and its disappointments, seemed 
to be lightened by it. It was, for the mo- 
ment, as though the many things that had 
saddened her had taken wings to themselves 
and flown away; her failing energy had 
received fresh life ; the growing darkness 
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of the last months, in which she had be- 
gun to grope with half-scared eyes^ had 
become illumined with a great and sudden 

joy. 

Often did she sit in happy silence 
after this time, and think of the new life 
that was before her — of the occupations 
that would fill her days — of the endless 
interest that her child would bring to her. 
Would not its coming make all things 
sweeter? When it was born, would not 
her husband love her more ? She used in 
her simple heart to dream of those blessed 
future days, imagining how he and she 
and the child would sit together, her baby 
on her knees, her husband bending over it 
and her, *'like the beautiful picture at the 
vicarage," she would sometimes dare to 
think, with timid reverence, half fearful 
lest the thought that came involuntarily was 
sacrilege, yet finding it so sweet that she let 
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it come back, and shyly dwelt upon it, again 
and again. 

All kinds of hopes came into Letty's heart 
as the summer months passed on — poor, 
simple, touching hopes. '' I shall be so 
happy soon/' she would say to herself, with 
innocent faith and patience, when her heart 
ached, and the present seemed sometimes 
hard to bear. She was nothing now, she 
used to think — of no consequence to anyone; 
but presentl}' would not all her little house- 
hold look on her with new eyes? She 
used to think that her very servants would 
respect her more when she had become the 
mother of a child ; they would not treat her 
then as they often treated her now; and 
her husband — when she could carry her 
baby with her in her arms, would she 
ever come to him and not be welcome? 

The little face used to brighten and grow 
glad and fresh again as she thought these 
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things, till even Mr. Trelawney noticed the 
change in it, and unsuspiciously said to her 
once or twice that he was glad the summer 
weather did so much to strengthen her. 

" For I don't think you were at all well 
all through the winter, Letty," he told her 
once. " Cold seems to depress you, and 
make you nervous. I daresay your aunt 
knew that, and was accustomed to take 
better care of you than I have known how 
to do. But I don't think she wilj say you 
are looking ill now, when she sees you 
presently." And he touched the little soft 
cheek kindly, and brought the colour to it 
by his caress and by his praise. 

''No, I am sure she will not say that,"^ 
she answered, quickly ; and then, " Dear, 
it is so good of you to let me have 
her," she said ; for, guided by some happy 
impulse,' he had asked her, a little while 
before, if she would not like her aunt to 
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come and stay with her— to come as soon 
as she liked, and stay as long as she would ; 
and Letty, with joyful gratitude, had written 
an invitation that Mrs. Markhani had ac- 
cepted, " It is so good of you to let me 
have her. You are so good to me always," 
she said. *' Oh, I do so hope presently 
not to vex you any more !" 

Presently — when her new happiness 
should come to make her strong. She 
referred everything to that time now. " It 
will all be so different then," she was always 
saying to herself. 

"For it will make a wonderful difference 
— will it not, aunt ?" she exclaimed, eagerly, 
to Mrs. Markham, when she came to her at 
last. For weeks she had been looking for- 
ward to Mrs. Markham's visit, and when at 
length her aunt arrived she received her with 
almost hysteric gladness, and sobbed and 
clung to her with an excitement that seemed 
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unaccountable in her husband's sight. " Will 
it not make a wonderful difference ? You 
see, he is so very, very good to me, but Frn 
so stupid. I can't understand so many of 
the things he cares for. Think what it will 
be when he can teach everything he knows 
to — to baby " 

"But, Letty, my dear/' Mrs. Mark- 
ham interrupted, "you mustn't let him 
think of doing that for — dear me! — why, 
not for years and years to come! Lord 
bless us, whatever you do, don't let him be 
stuffing learning down the little one's throat 
till he's fit to bear it." 

*'0h no — no, of course not — ^" Letty 
said, rather abashed. " I was only speaks 
ing of what would be one day. But he can 
be looking forward, you know, and thinking 
about it." 

*' Mr. Trelawney, you mean ?" 

"Yes — of course. I mean, it will be 
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isuch a great thing for him to think of 
teaching all he knows to — baby, some day. 
I don't know if he's thought much about it 
yet, but he will, I'm sure." 

'*Very likely, Letty. There's time 
enough." 

"Oh, yes — there's time enough, I know; 
only 1 should like him to be looking for- 
ward to it. 1 don't seem to do anything 
now but look forward. And, oh, aunt dear, 
I'm so glad you have come !" she suddenly 
cried. " You will manage everything now 
— won't you ? I have tried so hard to keep 
things straight, but — ^but I haven't been 
able," the poor thing said, faintly, with her 
voice beginning to shake; 

Perhaps she had hardly meant before- 
hand to disclose the vague sorrows of her 
married life to Mrs. Markham, but one after 
another she poured them out after VoSs. 
She was one of those feeble women whose 
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irresistible instinct it is to throw themselves 
and their burdens on some breast stronger 
than their own, and the temptation before 
her, in the shape of Mrs. Markham's motherly 
bosom, was too great for her weak nature 
to resist. 

So she cried a little silently, and then she 
began to tell her aunt how she had struggled 
and suffered. All the poor trivial miseries, 
half sad, half ludicrous, that those unman- 
ageable handmaidens of hers had brought 
upon her — she told these piteously, not 
sparing herself or her incapacity; all the 
weary sorrow of her heart in her sad dis- 
covery, day by day, of how little her hus- 
band's happiness depended on her — how 
little he needed her — how much he had 
lost in marrying her. The whole of this, 
with passionate, desolate weeping, she poured 
into the elder woman's ears. 

"He is so good to me; but it is only 
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goodness — it isnt love: it wouldn't matter 
to him if I went away — it wouldn't matter 
to him if I died to-morrow," she sobbed^ 
again and again, in her bitter sorrow. 

It was not easy for Mrs. Markham to 
comfort her, while her own heart was 
aching. But she took Letty into her arms, 
and did the best she could to soothe 
her. 

" You're not the first, Letty, that's begun 
their married life looking for too much 
from it/' she told her. " Many a one does 
that. And many a one's a deal worse off 
than you are, for how few are there has a 
husband who never gives them an angry 
look or says a sharp word to them from 
month's end to month's end ? Ah, if you'd 
had to bear what I've seen some young 
wives have, you might cry then, Letty I 
Not but what I'll allow it may have been a 
bit hard for you, dear ; but you're too fond 
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of Mr. Trelawney — that's the real truth of it, 
though he's your husband ; you're too fond 
of him, seeing it was never to be looked for 
that he should have such a deal of love to 
give back to you. That wasn't to be ex- 
pected; and you must remember it, you 
must indeed, Letty — you must remember 
he's been used to born ladies, that's very 
different from you." 

'* But he married me," poor Letty said, 
with meek self-assertion. 

" Yes, dear, he did, and he'll do his duty 
by you, you may be sure of that ; and pres- 
ently, Letty, it'll all seem easier to you. 
Only don't you fret about it. You've got 
through the worst by now, I'm thinking. Just 
you wait till your hands are a bit fuller, 
and you've more things to do than always 
to be thinking whether Mr. Trelawney's 
fond of you, and then — why, we'll be hav- 
ing you as happy as the day's long. You'll 
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be too busy to be worriting yourself then, 
Letty." 

And she stroked Letty 's hair, and coaxed 
and comforted her till the faint smile came 
back again. 

" I think he will care more for me pres- 
ently, when I am not so useless. I always 
think that. Won't he care more for me 
then ?" she began to ask, with wistful earn- 
estness, pleading for an answer for which 
the other woman had not the heart to let 
her plead in vain. 

These were good days to Letty after 
Mrs. Markham came to her, when, with 
all the petty harassing troubles of 
her life removed, knowing that other 
hands had taken the burden from her 
neck, she could sit and rest in still 
content. 

'' I feel as if I had nothing to do now but 
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to be happy and good," she said to her 
husband once, with a little laugh that tried 
to be gay, but yet had a pathetic tone in it. 
*' She has taken all my work, and I have 
only to sit still and be glad." 

She put her cheek to his as she spoke. 
What did she want but to be near him and 
at rest ? These quiet days seemed to her 
like a calm and solemn pause before the 
new life should open for her — the fresh life 
that was to be so rich and sweet — that should 
make up by its fulness for all the shortcom- 
ings of the past. 

**I shall be so busy presently; do you 
think it is wrong to be idle now ?" she 
would ask Mrs. Markham often, in her 
wistful way, ready to work if the other had 
required work from her, yet, in her weak- 
ness, clinging to this time of repose like a 
tired child. 

s2 
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*'You are very good to let me be so 
much with you," she would say to her hus- 
band sometimes, after they had spent some 
silent morning sitting together in his room. 
He would do his work, and break off now 
and then to say a few kind words to her. 
He never spoke to her now of what he read 
or wrote ; she never talked to him of the 
hope that was so near her heart ; instinct- 
ively, over what they cared for most they 
both were silent, each knowing (with differ- 
ent feelings) that they had their own world 
in which they lived apart. 

" It must be so always," he would have 
said, if he had ever come to put his 
thought into words, with hardly a sensation 
of regret. 

"It will be so for a little longer, 
and then — we shall both love the same 
thing best," she used to say, with a quiet, 
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hopeful joy that only now and then got 
touched for a little while with doubt or 
:8adness. 

At the beginning of the winter, on a 
November day, Letty's child was born. 
Somehow, before it came, she had fallen 
into the habit of thinking with certainty 
that it would be a boy — a boy who would 
grow up to be in all things like his 
father ; not like her ; she wanted no repeti- 
tion of herself; but a boy who could learn 
all the deep things his father knew, and go 
to school and college, and then write books 
perhaps, and be a good, wise, clever, learned 
man. 

This had been her desire and hope, 
<)ver which she had dreamed for months ; 
<and lo ! when the child came, he was no 
boy, but a girl ! — and the answer to Letty's 
first eager question — "Is he alive? — is he 
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strong ?" knocked all the rickety castle she 
had been building to the ground. 

"Yes, Letty," was Mrs. Markham's re- 
sponse, *' perfectly well and strong — only 
it's not a he ;" and then poor Letty's eyes 
grew wide with a sudden blank surprise, 
and the poor little lips broke into a feeble 
disappointed cry. 

*' Oh, I didn't want a girl ! Oh, I am so 
sorry ! What is the good of a girl ?" she 
began to wail. 

*' You've got a fine little daughter, sir,'^ 
Mrs. Markham announced to Mr. Trelawney^ 
coming with a smiling face to the study 
door ; and presently he was brought upstairs, 
and the small, new-born creature presented 
to him, lying in the nurse's arms. A small, 
red, bald-headed creature, hardly more 
beautiful than a callow bird. 

I am afraid, as Mr. Trelawney first looked 
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at it, no glow of fatherly tenderness warmed 
his heart. 

" It's a lovely baby, sir I" the nurse ex- 
claimed, with enthusiasm. 

" Oh ! it is— it is— all right— is it ?" Mr- 
Trelawney replied, faintly. 

'* I never saw a finer child, sir." 

"I'm very glad to hear that. Only it 
seems — doesn't it seem ? — a little uncom- 
fortable ?" asked Mr. Trelawney, hastily, for 
as he gazed at his daughter the small face 
began to pucker itself strangely, and the 
features to work in a way that, Mr. Tre-* 
lawney thought with alarm, could only 
denote inward agony. 

But the nurse raised the little bundle to 
her breast, and laughed in the most cheerful 
manner. 

" Uncomfortable, sir 1 Not she ! Why, 
bless you, that's just their way. You're not 
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much used yet to little babies, are you, 
sir ?" — and, as Mr. Trelawney was returning 
for answer a precipitate — " No, no. Oh, no, 
not at all I" — she gave the infant a gentle 
swoop in the air, and then suddenly, bring- 
ing her directly under her father's face 
(though he tried to back hurriedly, not 
comprehending for the moment that the 
movement was intentional) — " Wouldn't you 
like to kiss her, sir ?" she said, coaxingly ; and 
the next instant, with a thrill of something 
that, if it was joy, he hardly recognized, the 
new-made father found himself by the force 
of circumstances, compelled to stoop, and 
touch some part of the baby's visage with 
his lips. 

" It seems a nice little thing-— a very nice 
little thing," he said, helplessly, when this 
ordeal had been passed ; and then he looked 
almost piteously round for some means of 
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escape^ and Mrs. Markbam took compassion 
on him, and by her help he effected his 
exit from the room. 

" Oh, if it only was a boy !" Letty was 
still crying to herself, and she looked in her 
husband's face when he came to her almost 
as if she expected to read a sentence of 
condemnation in his eyes ; for had he not 
wanted a boy ? — surely he must have 
wanted a boy as much as she did ? — 
and she had brought him nothing but a 
girl! 

** Dear, I am so sorry !" she whispered to 
him, timidly, as her hand stole into his. 

" Sorry about what, Letty ?" he answer- 
ed, innocently. 

'' About— the baby." 

" But, my dear, you couldn't help it," he 
said. 

He was a good deal bewildered. He 
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thought she was apologizing for the child's 
existence : except its having been born at 
all he could not conceive anything else ia 
the event that need distress her. 

" You couldn't help it. We shall do 
very well," he said, puzzled, but sooth- 

ingly. 

"But I thought you would be so 

vexed ?' 

*' Not at all, dear — not at all/' 

'M suppose I was very stupid — but it 
took me so by surprise." 

He looked into her face with a dawning 
consternation. Was she becoming delirious ? 
He made an uneasy movement on his 
chair. Why had Mrs. Markham gone out of 
sight ? 

" By surprise ! Why, my dear Letty — !" 
was all he could ejaculate. 

"Oh, yes, I know I ought to have 
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thought, but somehow I never did. I made 
so sure. I never thought of it turning out 
so. Dear, Fm so sorry — I'm so very, very 
sorry/' she humbly said. 

" Mrs. Markham !" cried Mr. Trelawney. 

With a sudden sense of great relief he 
saw Mrs. Markham enter the room, and 
hurrying from his seat went to her. "I 
think you had better come here," he whis^ 
pered, quickly. "Letty doesn't seem to 
me quite right. Is she — is she wander- 
ing?" 

"Ze«y, sir?" 

In amazement Mrs. Markham went up to 
the bed, where Letty's eyes, watching her 
husband's unexpected movement, certainly 
had rather a startled look in them. 

" What is it, dear ? What is there 
troubling you ? " she asked her, sooth- 
ingly. 
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*'0h, nothing. It's only — it's only that I 
want him to come back a moment," Letty 
aervouslysaid. 

She lifted up her arras and held 
them out, and when Mr. Trelawney re- 
turned to her side she put them round his 
deck. 

" I won't keep you," she began at once to 
whisper. " I only want you to say again 
'—just once more — that' you're not very 
much disappointed. Dear, is it true? Are 
you really not so vexed?" And she gazed 
in his face with an earnestness that, as an 
additional sign of her disordered mind, filled 
him with distress. 

'* Certainly not. Certainly not, my dar- 
ling," he answered, tenderly. 

"Oh, then, I won't mind it so much 
either." And she gave a sigh of relief. " I'll 
try not to mind it at all presently. Have 
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you" — suddenly — "have you seen her 
yet, dear ?" 

'* Yes, I saw her for a moment," 

" And did you " — very timidly, but eager- 
ly — " did you — think her — nice ?" 

'* Yes — yes ; very nice." 

Mr. Trelawney scarcely knew afterwards- 
how this falsehood could have passed hi^ 
lips. 

"Oh, I'm so glad!. They say" — in a 
tone of tender complacency — '' Nurse say» 
— she's so like your 

An ejaculation rose to Mr. Trelawney's 
lips, but he bravely gulped it down. 

"I suppose I may have been like her 
once,*' he replied, evasively, after a momenta 
silence. 

" And she's such a fine child, they say." 

** Yes — so I hear. That — that is a very 
great comfort, Letty." 
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" Oh, yes— a great comfort. And I'll 
try to be happy now. I can't help 
being sorry still — but if you don't mind so 
much — that was what I had been afraid of 
most." 

And then, with a fluttering, wistful smile, 
she loosened her arms, and, looking sadly 
at her for a moment, Mr. Trelawney turned 
away. 

" I suppose she is. very weak ?" he said, 
gravely, to Mrs. Markham outside the 
door. 

" Why, yes, sir — she's weak, of course — 
but I don't see anything else that's wrong 
with her," Mrs. Markham answered, a little 
on the defensive. 

'* Well, but she talks so strangely. 
She says she hadn't expected to have a 
child." 

" Not expected one, sir !" 
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'* Yes. She told me before you came in 
that she was quite taken by surprise." 

"Lord, sir, she couldn't have said 
that ! " 

"I assure you she did. She began 
about it as soon as I went to her — about 
being unhappy, and not having expected 
it." 

With a look of dismay Mrs. Markham 
. went past Mr. Trelawney without uttering 
another word, and re-entered the sick-room. 
" I declare my heart was in my mouth," she 
told Letty afterwards. "You might have 
knocked me down with a straw." But 
the next minute she was sitting laughing 
by the bedside, for Letty, as soon as she 
came near, turned to her with a happy 
face, and — 

" Tve been telling him I'm so vexed, and 
he says he doesn't mind," she gladly whisper- 
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ed. " Isn't he good ? I was so afraid he 
must have set his heart upon a boy — ^but he 
says he doesn't mind one bit : and he says 
she looks so nice," she murmured, with a 
quivering, joyful smile upon her lips. 

What name were they to give the child ? 
Mr. Trelawney's name was Gilbert, and 
Letty had thought to herself that her boy 
should be another Gilbert, so that from the 
very first she might try in all things to make 
him like his father ; but now she had no 
boy, so the nomenclature of the baby had to 
be decided afresh. 

" I think you had better call it after your- 
self," Mr. Trelawney suggested; but Letty 
pleaded almost pathetically that this might 
not be. '* I'd sooner do anything than that," 
she said. 

"My mother's name was Alicia," Mr.Tre- 
lawney presently remarked. "It is a name 
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that has been several times in the family. 
I don't know that I admire it much myself, 
but still — if we should be able to think of 
nothing better — " 

It seemed, however, that Letty Kad 
thought of something that, at any rate, 
seemed better to her. 

"There is a name I should like," she 
said, timidly, "if you didn't think it was 
too old-fashioned a one. I wonder if you 
would ? — and if you would mind her being 
called after aunt ?" 

" What— Dorcas ?" he asked. 

He was silent for a few moments. I am 
afraid in his heart he did not like the name 
much. Perhaps he thought it was plebeian, 
and favoured too much of charitable so- 
cieties ; but Letty's wistful eyes were look- 
ing at him, and he felt at this time very 
tenderly to her, and had not the heart to 
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deny anything that she asked. So he wasF 
only silent for a moment or two, and 
then — 

*' Well, let it be Dorcas, if you like," he 
said. 

*^ I wouldn't have it if you would rather 
not, dear." 

" But I have no objection at all. It is a 
very good name. Of course, as you say, it 
is old-fashioned, but it is perhaps none the 
worse for that." 

" I should like to give her the name of a 
good woman." 

" Well, your aunt is that, Letty." 

"Yes — is she not?" and the grateful 
tears came to Letty's eyes. " Oh, she's so 
good ! She has been the same as a mother 
to me. I should like to call baby after 
her, that she might know how we both 
felt." 
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So they told Mrs. Markham that the baby 
was to be christened Dorcas; and Dorcas 
she was accordingly christened, in due time. 
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